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THE WAR 





is illustrative of intended treatment. 


OUR NEW RESPONSIBILITIES 


We supervisors are called to give an 
account of our stewardship. We are 
challenged to show intelligent leader- 
ship. What fruits of training, experi- 
ence and personality development can 
we offer our country in this her hour 
of need? 

Children coming from homes of rest- 
lessness, uncertainty and often despair, 
should find in their schoolrooms calm- 
ness, direction, a sense of security. Ado- 
lescent youth must find all this and 
more; he must find direct challenge in a 
participating accomplishment toward 
winning the war and building peace. 
The key is the teacher. 

The teacher, already occupied with 
new activities outside of school, finds 
also within his school new responsibili- 
ties that overwhelm him. These new 
school duties include not only “extras” 
but also radical curricular changes in 
addition to more “integration” of war 
time materials. The teacher realizes 


that also now is the time to provide 
for boys and girls a school home where 
serenity and confidence prevail, where 
life-building processes are at work. But 
the teacher like his pupils, needs to 





Wituiam T. Metcnior, Special Editor 


With this article Educational Method introduces a series of monthly reviews of 
national, state, and local wartime emergency programs. 
V-Corp, the major program for secondary schools emanating from Washington, 
The editor, Dr. Melchior, is professor of 
education at Syracuse University, and is a member of the Executive Committee of 
the Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction. 
this service by the Executive Committee——Lou LaBrant, Editor. 
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A discussion of the 


He was selected for 





find in his school order, assurance, and 













a sense of purposeful organization. He 
must feel that he is contributing cooper- 
atively to an evolving emergency pro- 
gram capable of mastery; mastery by 
self and pupils. He must feel that his 
school is a zestful enterprise directed 
by creative genius and masterful lead- 
ership. The key is the supervisor. 

In village and central schools the 
challenge comes to the supervising prin- 
cipal who is both administrator and su- 
pervisor of instruction; in county sys- 
tems, to the superintendent and his as- 
sistants; in cities, to the superintendent, 
principals, directors and _ supervisors. 
These supervisors regardless of specific 
status are locally responsible for co- 
ordinating the emergency demands with 
existing curricular and extra-curricular 
programs. That states it mildly. The 
demand really is that they materially 
alter the program; that they incorpor- 
ate entirely new activities in already 
over-crowded schedules. 

Government agencies have discovered 
that schools are indispensable as active 
agents in winning the war; that they 
are the direct route to the 40 million 
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homes. Already the Federal Govern- 
ment has learned that teachers will 
devote effort unstintingly to rationing 
and registration and that pupils and 
teachers will go out on the farms to 
save the crops. But how much of the 
new demand may school traffic wisely 
bear? 

A more vital question is, how shall 
school supervisors plan and execute so 
that our long range values shall not be 
jeopardized? Now, for the first time 
since the publication of the Seventh 
Year Book of the Department of Su- 
pervisors and Directors of Instruction, 
Application of Scientific Methods to 
Supervision, Chapter IV, supervisors 
will understand the significance of 
“emergency planning,” “short-term 
planning” and “long-term planning.” 
Obviously, discrimination is essential. 
Schools cannot do all they are asked to 
do. Moreover, perhaps they should 
not. Although desirous of helping ma- 
terially in winning the war and building 
the peace, supervisors are handicapped 
by the distractions of appeals from 
too many governmental agencies, nearly 
all acting independently of each other. 
The supervisor with his staff must ana- 
lyze and synthesize. 

Fortunately the United States Office 
of Education is recognized by certain 
departments as the one governmental 
agency through which all other Fed- 
eral agencies should function. Therein 
lies a hope. Members of the staff of 
that office are experienced practical 
school people. They know schools. 
They understand the basic philosophy 
of education of the American school, 
principles of education, curriculum pro- 


cedure, and evaluation. They realize 
the significance of local control. Agencies 
seeking the cooperation of the United 
States Office of Education for genuine 
advice and fundamental assistance as 
well as for promotional purposes show 
wise statesmanship. 

Even with certain programs, such as 
the Victory Corp, set up by or through 
the United States Office of Education, 
the demand upon a local school is para- 
lyzing. W. W. Charters in an editorial 
recently stated the matter clearly.’ 

The present hope for co-ordinated 
programs in the schools rests not in 
Washington but in local control. A war- 
time activity committee must be set up 
in each school unit. This committee 
then should examine all appeals for co- 
operation from all sources; it should 
watch the program already in operation 
in the college; it should decide whether 
or not additions can be made in fair- 
ness to the proposals and the welfare of 
the student body. In short it should 
plan an orderly use of the full capacity 
of the schools. It should prevent dis- 
traction and resolve confusion in Wash- 
ington. 

Since co-ordination is impossible in 
Washington, it must be controlled at 
home; if Washington will not regulate 
its school enterprises, the home folk must. 


WOW HS V.C WD 

Already high schools announce the 
Victory Corp. Popular magazines 
show pictures of pupils wearing in- 
signia. Headlines proclaim the advent 
of a new school era. Educational peri- 
odicals review the official bulletin. State 
departments of education issue supple- 
mentary bulletins. Elementary schools 
feel the impact. 

Information about how each of the 
28,000 secondary schools may now con- 


1Charters, W. W., Editorial in Educational Research Bulletin, Vol. XXXI, No. 6, p. 181. 
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tribute to the war effort and how each 
boy and girl may become a member of 
the official war-time high school organi- 
zation, the Victory Corps, is found in 
Pamphlet No. 1, The Victory Series. 
It is issued by Paul McNutt, Adminis- 
trator of the Federal Security Agency 
and Chairman of the War Manpower 
Commission, and John W. Studebaker, 
Commissioner, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. 

The plan is endorsed, to put it 
mildly, by the Secretaries of War, 
Navy, and Commerce. It is “recom- 
mended to schools throughout the 
country” by the National Policy Com- 
mission composed of representatives of 
the Departments of War, Navy, and 
Commerce and the Wartime Commis- 
sion of the United States Office of 
Education. 

The purpose of the voluntary or- 
ganization, The Victory Corps, is to 
mobilize the secondary school students 
“for more effective preparation for and 
participation in wartime service.” 

The manual discusses these topics: 
Why organize a Victory Corps in High 
Schools, What are the Objectives of 
the Schools’ Wartime Program, The 
Victory Corps, The Victory Corps 
Promotes the Plan for Its Organiza- 
tion and Initiation. The manual in- 
cludes a two-page spread in color il- 
lustrating insignia for general mem- 
bership and the five special service di- 
visions (Air, Land, Sea, Production, 
and Community), a sample form for 
membership application, directions for 
making a service cap, and examples of 
community services. 

Purposes and Requirements: The 
general purposes of the Victory Corps 
are defined as: 
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guidance of youth into critical wartime 
services and occupations 


wartime citizenship training to insure 
a better understanding of the war, its 
meaning, progress, and problems 


physical fitness training to make the 
greatest possible number of high school 
pupils physically fit 

volutary military drill for selected boys 
to promote good posture and carriage 


competence in science and mathematics 
pre-flight training in aeronautics for 
those preparing for air service 


pre-induction training for critical occu- 
pations 


community service including training for 
essential civilian activities. 


For general membership in _ the 
H. S. V. C. the student should meet 
the following requirements: 


1. Be participating in a school physical 
fitness program “appropriate to his 
abilities and needs in the light of 
his probable contribution to the Na- 
tion’s war effort.” 


2. Be studying or have studied school 
courses “appropriate to his age, grade, 
ability, and probable immediate and 
future usefulness to the Nation’s war 
effort within the limits of the fa- 
cilities of the school.” 


3. Be participating in “at least one 
important continuing or recurring 
wartime activity or service of the 
types indicated in the list of Victory 
Corps service activities,’ such as 
O.C.D. and U.S.O. volunteer ac- 
tivities, Red Cross, salvage cam- 
paigns, health projects, farm aid, 
ete. 


Membership in any of the five service 
divisions is based upon specific study 
and work requirements related to the 
candidate’s choice, ability, and previ- 
ous experience and study. 
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Promising Features of the Program: 
The whole program is built upon the 
assumption, and rightly so, that the 
6% million high school students of 
this country wish to, can, and will make 
a genuine contribution. As is pointed 
out by Commissioner Studebaker in the 
bulletin’s Foreword “much has already 
been accomplished in thousands of high 
schools to mobilize students for war- 
related preparation and service.” How- 
ever, he further says the V- Corps is 
“basically an educational plan to pro- 
mote instruction and training for use- 
ful pursuits and_ services critically 
needed in wartime.” 


It is this latter interpretation with 
which the plan is being received by re- 
viewers and editorial writers. But peace 
time needs are not overlooked. The 
School Board Journal of November 
says, “The entire work of the high 
school will be made more effective for 
peace, as well as for war, to the ex- 
tent that the Victory Corps is con- 
ducted with vision and energy.” A 
graduate seminar of supervisors and 
teachers-in-service with few exceptions 
welcomed it as a war-time and peace- 
time plan for unifying and focusing 
the multitudinous, separate appeals and 
duties thrust upon teachers. <A pro- 
fessor in a School of Education says, 
“This organization includes opportu- 
nities for making improvements of per- 
manent values. Many activities of the 
war effort meet fundamental needs 
which have hitherto been neglected by 
the schools: health, physical vigor, in- 
telligent buying and saving, community 
service, first aid, home nursing, demo- 
cratic living, understanding our neigh- 


2Pamphlets offering suggestions and helps will be made available immediately. 
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bor nations, etc. These activities are 
in harmony with the ongoing program 
of curriculum development.” 

In a state department of public in- 
struction curricular changes in mathe- 
matics and science in line with the pro- 
gram, on a statewide basis, are already 
receiving attention. Upper elementary 
curriculum content is being modified. 

Obviously advantages may outweigh 
dangers even for schools whose manage- 
ment is lacking in imagination and re- 
sourcefulness. 


Advantages: 


1. It can and should stimulate local 
initiative, resourcefulness, and cooper- 
ative endeavor of all school personnel and 
lay leaders; for it is voluntary in origin, 
and only the local group can organize 
the corps. Only the local administra- 
tion can set standards and determine 
eligibility for membership.” 

Faculty committees may meet and 
revise activities, content and procedures 
for courses, but only the classroom 
teacher can effect the desired ends. Com- 
may reconstruct the social 
studies so as to provide adequate knowl- 
edge of the world as it is, but only 
the teacher can vitalize the learning 
about the world now dominated by 
fascist and nazi philosophies. 

Community leaders, supervisors and 
principals may meet to list opportuni- 
ties for occupational employment and 
war-time services, but only the class- 
room teacher can lead students in un- 
derstanding and executing community 
opportunities and service. The Board 
of Health, the instructor of health, the 
physical education director, may either 
separately or jointly inform individuals 


mittees 


See footnotes, Pamphlet 


No. 1, Victory Corps Series, U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C 
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and groups of students on the health 
way of life but only the concerted 
knowledge, observation, and coordinated 
efforts of all teachers and each pupil 
can effect the needed result—a 24 hour 
day of healthful living. 


2. It is the first real opportunity in 
the history of our country for the de- 
velopment of the school fraternity of 
the new age open to all regardless of 
race, color, or creed, upon the basis of 
work done and preparation made. 

3. It adds strength and furnishes a 
sometimes needed authority to certain 
tendencies already in motion in many 
schools such as: 

a. Curricular changes involving more 
and different emphasis on modern lan- 
guages, more genuine shopwork instead 
of odds and ends of bric-a-brac, com- 
plete revision of mathematics and 
science. 

b. Giving credit for out-of-school and 
out-of-book activities often more edu- 
cational than in-school and in-book edu- 
cation. 

c. Securing up-to-date curriculum ma- 
terials such as polar projected maps. 

d. Admitting girls to industrial arts 
courses. 

e. Focusing on world and hemispheric 
problems instead of brewing our own 
affairs from the narrower point of view. 


f. Studying problems of production, 
distribution, transportation, and com- 
munication on a real instead of an aca- 
demic basis. 


g. And above all giving meaningful 
answers to this question—What shall 
we build and defend in the Americas? 
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A Few Words of Caution: The guy. 
pervisory and administrative personne 
now have the challenge to develop or. 
ganizations and individuals who can 
and will :— 

1. Recognize the work already done 
by teachers and pupils whether for pay 
or for community service, particularly 
those who have heretofore of necessity 
been employed. Where possible, credit 
for work done should be weighted in the 
same way as are academic subjects. 

2. Strive to keep open all avenues 
to public and private employment 
agencies, 

3. Safeguard in so far as possible 
the pupils from erroneous superficial 
concepts of the purpose of the Victory 
Corps, of the attitudes, problems, and 
customs of the other peoples of the 
world. 


4. Avoid expenditures of funds for 
uniforms and insignia. Encourage the 
production in school of these articles 
from a minimum amount of non-priority 
materials. 

5. Insist upon accuracy of perform- 
ance as a common standard. Stress 
“ability to take it,” “seriousness of 
purpose.” 

6. Emphasize privilege, responsibility, 
and obligation of a continuing nature 
for all members. 

7. Discourage any light attitude 
toward insignia and membership. 

8. Find a way to induct teachers and 
recognize them as active members of 
Victory Corps or form a Senior Victory 
Corps. They will get the job done 
if anyone will. 





MISSIONARY, WARRIOR AND MAN-OF-ALL-WORK 


Jane Mayer’ 
Glencoe, Illinois 


The task which confronts a school ad- 
ministrator today is a formidable one. 
He is expected to give to children a 
sounder, broader, wiser education than 
he has ever before given them and to 
accomplish this with greatly reduced 
facilities. He is to mold young people 
who will be both intellectually far-seeing 
and mechanically expert, both tolerant 
of other ways and adamant against in- 
fringements of liberty, both adjusted 
to their own narrow circumstances and 
adjustable to any and all changes. He 
is to guide the men and women of the 
uncertain future and make them ready 
to meet that future and to improve it. 
All this he is to do while the teaching 
staffs are cut by draft and enlistment 
and war industries, the pupils’ homes 
are altered and disrupted by war, the 
pupils themselves are distracted and 
emotionally upset by the changes, the 
parents of pupils have less time to 
spend over children’s problems and the 
communities begin to think there may be 
immediate needs and expenditures more 
imperative than those for the school. 

In the administration building at 
Wright Field, hub of aviation for the 
United Nations, there is a sign which 
reads: “The difficult we do promptly. 
The impossible takes us a little longer.” 
The school administrator who hopes to 
retain his sanity, his sense of humor and 
his efficiency would not do too badly 
to tack up this poster before his mind’s 
eye. He is going to spend the next few 
years as missionary, warrior, and all- 


round handy man and any mental 
boosts or goals he can provide for him- 
self will be all to the good. 


As missionary he has first to be con- 
vinced of and then to preach, subtly 
enough to disguise the fact that it 
is preaching, one foundation truth: 
Schools are important. Schools are 
vital, for today and for tomorrow, for 
the war and the after-war. Their quan- 
tity is important and their quality is 
equally so. Nothing can take their place, 
nothing can measure the loss due to 
their deterioration. 


For any who have the interest of 
children at heart this truth is to be the 
unremitting pillar of cloud by day, the 
pillar of fire by night. But it has 
had to be such a pillar to them always; 
war has only emphasized its necessity. 

As missionary, imbued with the im- 
portance of this truth, the administrator 
will want to share his conviction with 
the public. He will want to know his 
own school so well that he can tell the 
community, through meetings and writ- 
ings and individual conferences, what is 
being accomplished. He will want to 
be equally well informed about other 
schools so he can demonstrate to parents 
and teachers what his school could do 
that it is not already doing. 


Once the community is aware of these 
facts, the administrator will do every- 
thing in his power to maintain his school 
at its present level of excellence and, 
if possible, to raise that level. Words 
like those which William Stoneman wrote 


1Mrs. Mayer sees the program of the administrator from the standpoint of a parent.—Editor. 
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from London bring home sharply to 
American communities mistakes which 
British educators admit were made in 
war-time England. These mistakes, 
which England was already then trying 
to correct, were addressed to the United 
States as warnings and guide posts. On 
education Stoneman said: “Don’t call 
up school teachers for service or let 
them enlist; expand instead of cutting 
down on normal educational facilities.’” 
It may not always be possible to follow 
the wisdom of these words, but the mis- 
sionary can at least awaken the public 
to some realization of their soundness. 
As missionary the school head will 
also preach the importance of having 
children lead normal, wholesome lives. 
He will stress that any attempt in this 
direction is doubly valuable in unwhole- 
some, He will show 
that much of school and home life can 
remain normal for children if the adults 
charge themselves to control the temper 
of the children’s surroundings. And 
in showing this he will do what he has 
always done: remind his listeners that 
they are dealing with individuals and 
that normalcy and wholesomeness must 
still take into consideration age, sex, 
temperament and background. 


abnormal times. 


The administrator will furthermore 
demonstrate to his patrons and faculty 
the ever-present need for security in chil- 
dren. He will know that physical se- 
curity is only a part of this; that in 
the main it is the mental and emotional 
security a child must have. He will re- 
fresh his own knowledge of psychology 
and he will translate it into the simplest 
terms so that all who deal with the 
children in his schools can, as part of 


°Chicago Daily News, February 3, 1942. 
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their daily living, assist in giving such 
security to young people. 

Looking at the situation from lj 
angles, he will make himself thoroughly 
conversant with what war means to chil- 
dren. He will do this by reading, by 
talking to the children, by listening to 
the teachers and the parents. And when 
he knows the problems and the fears 
and the readjustments which confront 
his children, he will again be the mis- 
sionary, interpreting to parents and 
teachers so that they may understand, 
too, and proceed in the light of their 
understanding. 

One of the major preachments of the 
administrative missionary is concerned 
with teachers Teachers 
cannot wear a uniform nor even a service- 
stripe, they cannot help their institu- 
tion win an Army-Navy E, they can- 
not produce food-stuffs, nor clothing, 
nor propaganda. They are still teachers. 
And so surrounded by men and women 
who are participating actively and ob- 
viously, many of them begin to question 
the value of their profession. They 
wonder if teaching is sufficiently impor- 
tant in this time of crisis. They wonder 
if they should give it up for the dura- 
tion of the war. Others who do not go 
this far, are still sufficiently bothered 
by their lack of immediate usefulness 
to feel that they should add war-time 
activities to an already heavy schedule. 
It is to both types that the alert and 
conscientious administrator has his mis- 
sion. 

His teaching staff is truly useless 
if the members of it are restless and 
unhappy. Any individual member of the 
staff is useless if convinced he does not 
belong there or if he is miserable over 


in war-time. 
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lack of sufficient participation. The ad- 
ministrator may deal with his teachers 
as a group, but in some instances he 
must counsel with them as individuals. 
The problem of what a person should do 
with himself in war-time is strictly an 
individual one, based on _ abilities, 
strengths and needs. For the teacher 
who wants to take on extra activities, 
itis a question of how much extra that 
individual can carry without having 
the strain affect his teaching. 

Thus the missionary’s task with 
teachers has many angles. He must 
pass on to all of the staff his unshak- 
able conviction of the true and lasting 
worth of good teaching as it affects the 
present and as it affects the future. 
He must release with his blessing the 
teacher who cannot share his convic- 
tin. And he must advise and pro- 
tect the teacher who wants, after school 
hours, to give too much of himself to 
war activities. 

In emphasizing to his teachers the 
importance of their jobs, he can at the 
same time iterate that theirs is not a 
static profession and that today con- 
stant re-education of teachers must take 
place. This re-education, he will assure 
them, is up to the teachers themselves, 
theirs the responsibility to know what 
is happening in the world now and what 
may take place later on, theirs the ob- 
ligation to be sound, realistic and 
truthful. 


In the administrator’s campaign to 
convince the teachers of their conse- 
quence he needs no better ally than the 


parents. Parents have not been nearly 
vocal enough in their appreciation of 
teachers. Perhaps they have had no 
very definite opinions to bring forth. 


The school leader can show to parents 


AND 
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what the teachers are doing for their 
children and arrange opportunities for 
the teachers to realize that the parents 
have this knowledge. This direct pat 
on the back often holds surprising 
power. 

But this is not all that can be done 
with parents. There is the old-time 
story which bears infinite repetition: the 
necessity of home and school coopera- 
tion, the visits to school, the confer- 
ences, the mutual understanding of the 
school system and of a particular child, 
the social contact with teachers and all 
the other elements of partnership which 
work to the eventual benefit of the child. 
Now there is the new story, too. It is 
the one of war-time and of newly cre- 
ated problems so that common efforts of 
home and school must be reinforced 
rather than abated. Possibly, because of 
war-time, parental ears will be more will- 
ing than they have been before, more 
sensitive to the words they have previ- 
ously ignored. Certainly there will be 
no falling off in interest in what schools 
can and should mean to their children. 

As warrior, the administrator will ap- 
proach more or less the same problems, 
but from a different angle and with a 
different attitude. The struggle is for 
his beliefs and he is fighting just as 
surely as the man on the battle-field. 
Like that man he must fight with cold- 
ness and sureness and a hard vigor. 

His first and most Herculean fight will 
be to maintain the standards of his 
school. Once his proselytizing is ended, 
he will find, despite all he has said and 
done, that there are gaps in his staff. 
His first reaction is apt to be one of 
anger. And this is a good reaction, pro- 
vided the anger carries with it no feel- 
ing of bafflement or helplessness, but is 
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instead of the “TI’ll-show-the- 
they-can’t-get-me-down” variety. He will 
fill whatever openings he can with new 
people and will doubtless find that there 
still remain some vacancies. Now he 
will really begin to fight. 

He will start with a re-evaluation of 
the members of his staff, getting to know 
each one better and finding out things 
they can do of which he was formerly 
unaware. He will then make a reassign- 
ment of duties which is based on his 
new knowledge and which is designed to 
get the most out of every person avail- 
able to him. 

To do this without overloading his 
staff, he will have to arrange for a total 
elimination of waste motion. He will 
have to realize that there is no institu- 
tion so efficient that it cannot be made 
more so and to this end will appoint 
himself efficiency expert pro tem. He 
will be as ruthless regarding unproduc- 
tive time as a factory foreman, but he 
will remain sensitive enough to children’s 
needs to distinguish between what looks 
like misuse of opportunity and what 
really is. He will insist on a paring 
down of non-essentials, but he will do 
it with the judgment of an educator 
and not with an eye to what the public 
might consider non-essential. 

To maintain his school standard he 
may, for the duration, put his taboo 
on any form of educational experimen- 
tation. He may feel that what has al- 
ready proven its value will cost less 
in time and effort than anything un- 
proven. But if he does decide this way, 
it will be because he has reached that 
conclusion for himself and not because 
he has given up in any particular his 
battle for a high standard in his school. 

His second fight, and one which is 


equally important, will be to conduct 
his school according to educational poli- 
cies which he knows are sound. This 
does not imply that he must be jp. 
flexible or refuse to move with the times, 
but it does mean that he will not be g9 
far swayed by the present that he 
forgets both past and future. 

The curriculum of his school has 
never been, or it should never have 
been, a hard and fast list of these 
studies for this year and those studies 
for that. And so looking at his cur- 
riculum today, he will see that there 
are ways in which the war will and 
should change it. Each of these changes 
will be made because he and his staff see 
their fitness. They will not, with him 
in the role of warrior, be forced upon 
the school by well-intentioned individuals 
or groups who have no comprehension 
of what and when and how much is 
suitable for children. 

The warrior administrator will be 
alert to dangers before they are fully 
apparent. He will realize that times 
like the present are made-to-order for 
the reactionaries who can point to the 
“frills” and the “new-fangled ideas” and 
explain how much better off children 
would be if only education had been 
allowed to remain as it used to be, 
Strength and skill and will are neces- 
sary to combat these people now, for 
we are questioning everything and some- 
times the good old days look very 
sweet. But conviction is the root of 
strength and pressure of the times and 
pressure of the die-hards must not be 
permitted to wipe out educational gains. 
The embattled school leader will see 
to it that they do not. 

The administrator as man-of-all-work 
will need his sense of humor, for n0 
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one can say what he may eventually 
have to do for his school. He may some 
day be the school plumber, he may even 
fnd that one of his regular jobs is 
stoking the furnace. His own adapta- 
bility will probably surprise him and 
he is going to be rather proud of his 
newly-found talents. 

One of the first requests which will 
doubtless come to him in his role as 
handy-man will be to participate in 
sme form of Civilian Defense. His 
primary concern, in this regard, is natur- 
ally the physical safety of the chil- 
dren in his school. He has doubtless 
already organized to this end, selecting 
the best place for a shelter and drill- 
ing the children to a casual acceptance 
of their part in their protection. Per- 
haps now he will want the children to 
learn something of air raid precautions 
in general, to ensure their safety when 
they are away from school, and he 
vill add such courses to their program. 


The local Civilian Defense group will 
ask him for the use of the school for 
adult evening classes and he must give 


thm what they ask. To do this he 
will have to assume the added responsi- 
bility of keeping the school in order 
and of preserving, against adult care- 
lessness, the school property. 

It is quite likely that he will be asked 
to organize some of these classes or 
even to teach them. This he will have 
to do too, graciously and efficiently and 
without extra pay. Because of his 
training in organization and in educa- 
tion he may become the community’s 
most valuable person in this field. 

With his staff depleted, he may find 
himself teaching children again, some- 
thing he has probably not done for 
years. But he has learned a trick or 
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two in the interim and teaching may not 
prove to be as difficult as he thought 
it was. Besides he has learned the use- 
fulness of parents in this regard. He 
knows that many mothers can teach 
skills which he could not and he will 
find ways to fit their capabilities into 
the school program. To save himself 
and his staff, he will find office work 
for other mothers, and for still others 
library or story-telling tasks. 

And then one day he will learn that 
there is no one left to take care of 
the school grounds and that he is some- 
how expected to do this, too. Here his 
knowledge of educational method will 
come to his rescue. He has long been 
searching for something his older chil- 
dren, particularly his boys, could do 
which would give them a sense of re- 
sponsibility and still seem valid to them 
because it filled an actual need. This 
job of the school grounds is his answer. 
Perhaps the grounds will not look quite 
as well as they formerly did, but he is 
assured that the children will have 
greater pride in them, greater appreci- 
ation of whatever order or beauty they 
do have. He will keep the knowledge 
learned from this enterprise and be 
ready to use it when the next emer- 
gency arises, convinced by seeing, that 
the children have gained through being 
asked to rise to an occasion. Perhaps 
this will even suggest to him that there 
must be fathers, too, who would like to 
feel needed. 
always had ability along these lines 
which they are delighted to have the 
school utilize. 


Some of these may have 


Perhaps these men will 
direct the boys in their work or work 
along with them and providentially fur- 
nish the best means of home-school co- 
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operation which that school has ever 
had. 

Knowing the need for children’s sense 
of participation, the school leader will 
make himself aware of what all the com- 
munity agencies are doing in the way 
of war-work. He will find out how his 
children can help the scouts, the 
churches, the local defense group. He 
will guide school salvage drives and 
money raising events and conservation 
plans so that all tie in with the schemes 
of these other agencies. He will get an 
astonishing amount of cooperation from 
these groups because they will see that 
the goal is a common one. Thus his 
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long-time dream of school and con. 
munity working together may approach 
realization. 

This is the picture of the school ad. 
ministrator in wartime. It appears to 
be a gloomy one, tempered with just 
enough Pollyanna touches here and there 
to keep the desperate man from throw. 
ing up his hands or his job or both, 
But the task is actually more than the 
picture of it indicates. It is a chal- 
lenge to faith, to wisdom, to knowledge 
and ability. It is a demand for pa- 
tience, subtlety and strength. It can 
be done. But the impossible takes a 
little longer. 
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August, 1942 in the Deep South. 
As I traveled along the hard baked 
road and my eyes took in the acres 
and acres of cotton in blossom I re- 
called a visitor from the North who ex- 
claimed as she greeted her hostess, ““How 
marvelous it is that you grow so many 
roses in the South! Why, I saw whole 
fields of them from the train window!” 
Yes, the cotton was in bloom—and the 
children were in school, in school in 
August. So the elementary school su- 
pervisor of the county with whom I 
was spending the week-end told me. There 
had not been so good a cotton crop 
for years. Not much trouble from 
the boll weevil. Good weather. But 
very few hands to gather the harvest. 
Most of them were busy at grimmer 
tasks. The crop must not be lost. What 
to do? The superintendent put it up 
to the parents. Send the children to 
school before the usual opening time, 
and when the cotton is ready to pick 
school will be closed and everybody will 
get together and work in the cotton 
fields. ‘The response was whole-hearted. 
Never had there been better attendance 
at the beginning of the school year. 

But will not such a measure by school 
authorities give countenance to child 
labor? After all the effort the schools 
have made to get the children out of 





the cotton fields and into the classrooms, 
isn’t this a backward step? Probably 
not. Most human beings respond to 
those who try to work a way out of 
their difficulties with them. The will- 
ingness of the school to adapt its pro- 
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gram to the actual needs of the people 
will, in most cases, get far better re- 
sults than a rigid, uncompromising ad- 
herence to the letter of the law. 

We drove on, the supervisor, her hus- 
band, and I. I commented on William 
Alexander Percy’s book, Lanterns on 
the Levee. I spoke of its profound 
understanding of human nature, its ex- 
quisite artistry, the feeling of a benign 
spirit that permeated it. I mentioned, 
too, the naivete of his approach to 
the sharecropper problem, his apparent 
lack of concern with the underlying so- 
ciological problems of his home land. 
My friends were silent. Then the hus- 
band spoke. “Let’s stop here.” We 
turned off on a rutted dirt road. A 
field of tall corn in full ear lay on one 
side of it. Acres of peanuts lay on the 
other. We came to the house, fairly 
large and unpainted. We drove right 
onto the swept yard. 


We knocked and waited. I had a 
view through the open doorway of a 
long broad hall with another open door 
at the back opposite the front door. 
The hall was bare except that on the 
floor near the back door were neatly 
arranged rows of jars of preserves. It 
took several knocks before there was 
any response. Finally a man of about 
thirty, evidently awakened from a Sat- 
urday afternoon nap, came to the door. 
There were warm greetings on both sides. 
He regretted that his wife and children 
were not home to see us. They had 
gone to the Baptist picnic. 


We went into one of the large rooms 
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opening off the hall. There was plenty 
of comfortable furniture in the room. 
The walls were weather-stained as from 
drips from many leaks. Yes, the roof 
leaked, but there would be time to fix 
it before the cotton had to be picked. 
There was much talk of the crops and 
of their high hopes for them this year. 
The supervisor remarked that our host 
had been one of her boys at school. 
They talked of the children, of their 
being in school in August, that they 
didn’t mind it, of the oldest boy’s suc- 
cess with the clarinet, and his affection 
for the bandmaster. 

After we had driven away, my host 
remarked, “That was a sharecropper.” 
He went on quietly talking of how 
fundamentally wrong he felt the whole 
system was, of how necessary it was 
that everyone should have a bit of land 
that was his own, that the sharecroppers 
on his plantation actually would have 
more cash when the harvest was in 
than he would have, but that he had 
land, his roots were deep in it, he had 
something to work for. He spoke of his 
efforts to have his sharecroppers gradu- 
ally own their land, but now the war— 
he didn’t know what the solution would 
be, and the land was rapidly being 
drained of labor. 

After a while we came to another 
house, again unpainted. There a woman 
greeted us. She was president of the 
local community council. Soon she and 
the supervisor were deep in a discussion 
of the best way to preserve vegetables 
and fruit for the school hot lunches 
for the winter. It had to be done 
quickly because the tomatoes would go 
to waste if they were not gathered at 
once. They had been collecting jars 
and had a lot on hand that could be 
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used. But everybody was so busy that 
it was very hard to get it done. After 
weighing several plans, they finally 
agreed that for that particular school 
it was best for her to undertake to 
see the job through at the school it. 
self with the children working with her 
in small groups—turn and turn about— 
until it was done. 

We approached a small town and drew 
up at the bank. Banking hours were 
over, but the doors were still open. The 
cashier greeted us. Soon a group of 
fifteen men and women had assembled. 
A community council meeting was under 
way. The cashier, some housewives, the 
principal of the school, several teachers, 
the president of the parent-teacher’s 
association, the preacher, _ several 
farmers, and the hardware store pro- 
prietor settled down to business. There 
was a lot to be done. Again there was 
talk of tomatoes going to waste, and 
apples. So said the farmers. But a 
housewife in the town complained of the 
high price that she had to pay for them 
in the store. That struck home. It 
should not be that fruit and vegetables 
were going to waste on the one hand 
while others were having a hard time 
paying the price for them. Then, too, 
a housewife from another nearby town 
was paying a much lower price. Some- 
thing was wrong. It was a fascinating 
thing to see the problem of distribu- 
tion of the products of the earth and of 
man’s labor emerge in that little group. 
Particularly so, because it was just five 
years earlier that I had watched another 
fundamental problem emerge as my 
friends began their campaign for diversi- 
fied production. 

Cotton! Year after year, the struggle 


had gone on. Boll-weevil, drought, 
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foods, and fluctuating markets made 
growing it a gamble, but always there was 
the hope that this year would be better 
than the last. There was not time to 
raise fruits and vegetables, to care for 
cows and chickens, so that the children 
might have the food they needed. In 
the meantime, the soil was growing 
poorer, and there were hungry children. 

I remember so well the first time I 
met the little group of leaders who came 
together to see what could be done about 
the problems to which they were all so 
sensitive, on which they had all worked 
sc hard, but to which the solution seemed 
always so far away. ‘The supervisor 
had asked them to come together—the 
country doctor, health officer, the wel- 
fare worker, the attendance teacher, the 
preachers, the newspaper editor, the 
county agent, the vocational teachers, 
the home demonstration agent, the voca- 
tional agriculture teachers, the home 
economics teachers, several teachers and 
principals and farmers and their wives. 
They had talked that day of the prob- 
lems that they were meeting. They 
listed some of them, the usual ones we 
meet in rural areas. They asked how 
they might help to reinforce each other 
in their efforts. What could they do 
to get more people into churches? What 
could they do to get more children into 
the schools? How could they increase 
the funds to care for the crippled 
children? How could they get all the 
children vaccinated, get screens in the 
windows, get rid of public drinking cups? 
Someone at that meeting had turned to 
the country doctor and asked him if he 
needed more funds for his work. I 
shall never forget his reply because it 
was the spark that set off a united attack 
on the problems of the county. 
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“No,” he said, “I don’t need any more 
money. You people see that everybody 
gets the right food, and I won’t have 
so much to do.” 

That was the beginning of a long 
cooperative effort at diversified produc- 
tion. It would be impossible to give all 
the details even if there were time and 
space for it. In the large, it meant that 
the county agent, the agricultural teach- 
ers, the home demonstration agent and 
the 4-H club leader told what the con- 
ditions actually were and what was 
needed. Then began the battle of edu- 
cation by the teachers to spread the 
knowledge of these needs and the ways 
of meeting them through every class- 
room in the county. Everywhere gar- 
dens began to spring up, all-year-round 
gardens, for the sunshine is strong all 
the year round in the Deep South. Often 
the children started the seeds of their 
vegetables in boxes in the classrooms, 
took them home, and transplanted them 
to their gardens. The 4-H club leaders 
then followed through and guided the 
children in their projects until the har- 
vest was gathered. 

Today, the results of all this toil can 
be seen, but as is always true, the 
solution of one problem leads only to 
another more challenging one. Now the 
problem of distribution had to be met. 
One of the teachers at the little meeting 
in the bank told how much she had been 
helped by the course given to a group 
of teachers by a member of the neigh- 
boring teachers’ college faculty. This 
was a course in science. It had been 
given when the teachers were facing 
the problem of production. After the 
children had begun to raise their vege- 
tables the teachers realized how much 
more intelligent the work could be if 
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some of the basic facts about the soil, 
about how things grow, about helpful 
and harmful animals, birds, and insects 
were known. They turned to the teachers’ 
college for help and they got it in a 
course which, out of the knowledge of 
their needs, they planned with the expert. 
Now, with that delightful and success- 
ful experience in mind, the teachers 
turned again to the teachers’ college 
for help from an expert. Perhaps there 
was someone there in the social science 
department who would help them in 
their problem of marketing and dis- 
tribution. 

The meeting at the bank was over. 
We again started on our way, but we 
must stop to see the country doctor. 
The supervisor wanted him to join the 
group that was to have dinner with her 
that evening at her home. He was a 
bit reluctant to go out in the evenings 
after his hard days on the road, but 
she thought maybe she could persuade 
him if we called on him. 

My friend at the wheel honked her 
automobile horn. There was nothing 
in sight, but I gasped as I found our- 
selves going down one of the steepest 
grades I had ever experienced and saw 
at the foot of it—a river! It looked 
as if we were going straight into it, 
and I felt my right foot press hard on 
the floor of the car. She honked her 
horn again, and I saw a ferry push 
slowly to the bank directly ahead of us. 
In a moment we were down the grade 
and on the ferry. I saw that the ferry 
was attached by a rod and pulley to 
an overhead wire which stretched across 
the river from bank to bank, that there 
was a wheel on the side of the ferry— 
the ferry was just a barge—that a 
very ancient man stood by the wheel, 
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and that a catch of fish lay beside him, 
We started across, propelled by the 
current of the river. My friends began 
chatting with the ferryman. 

“You’ve been a long time ferrying 
this boat, haven’t you, Jim?” my host 
said. 

“Oh, yes,” the man answered, “going 
on twenty-five years.” He paused and 
then said, “But I’m afraid I won’t get 
the job this year.” 

“Why not?” the supervisor asked, 

“Well,” the man said slowly, “there’s 
old man Hawkins wants it, and he’s 
only got one leg, so I figger they'll feel 
sorry for him and give him the job.” 

But the supervisor reassured him. 
“Oh, no, don’t worry about that,” she 
said. “We just got him a wooden leg 
and he‘ll be all right. You'll get the 
job.” 

We reached the other bank and strug- 
gled up a grade as steep as the one 
we had descended on the other side and 
were on our way again. We had reached 
our last stop before returning home. 
The doctor was on the porch. My 
friends told him how much they wanted 
him to come to dinner that night. At 
first he demurred, but by our holding out 
alluring descriptions of fried chickens 
and yams, he was persuaded to come. 
I asked him how the hookworm was. He 
laughed and said, “Oh, we don’t have 
any trouble with that any more. But 
say, do you remember that time the 
teacher asked me to treat the little boy 
with the hookworm and I told her I 
wouldn’t do it?” I laughed with him 
for well I remembered. The young 
teacher had taken the little boy to the 
doctor because he was so very restless 
at school and she thought there must 
be something wrong. The doctor had 
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looked at the child and said, “Sure, 
hookworm.” 

“Won’t you treat him?” the young 
teacher asked eagerly. 

“Qh, no” he said. The consternation 
on the young teacher’s face was some- 
thing to see. This kind good doctor 
refusing to treat a child! She must 
have misunderstood. The doctor spoke 
again. ‘But I’ll make a bargain with 
you” and he shook his finger at her. 
“Tf you will teach health in such a way 
as to get this kid’s home cleaned up 
and the right kind of privy built, I will 
treat him, but I won’t unless you do.” 

And she had done it. 

Back home, my hostess made last 
minute checks on the dinner she was to 
serve that evening. I heard her in the 
kitchen asking how the baby had slept 
and whether he had had as much milk 
as he should have that day. Baby! I 
hadn’t known anything about a baby 
in the family. But in a moment out 
toddled the baby. To my inquiring 
look my hostess told me that this was 
Dora’s baby. Dora, I found later, was 
a very young widow left with a wee 
baby, and both had become part of my 
friend’s family. 

Soon the guests began to arrive. All 
were there of those whom I had met at 
that first meeting five years ago. All 
but one, the newspaper editor whose 
frail, old little body I had often watched 
as he stood by the window of his print 
shop, composing the editorials for his 
paper directly on his hand-run press 
which some say dated back to the days 
of Benjamin Franklin. I had often 
listened to him as he told me of this 
beloved corner of his Southland in which 
he had lived for eighty-five years. He 
had not many teeth left when I knew 
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him and it was a little difficult always 
to understand him, but his English was 
rich and vigorous and of an Elizabethan 
flavor. Pneumonia had taken him off 
during the winter. 

As we sat around the table, the group 
told of what had been achieved and what 
was still to be achieved. The health 
conditions had never been as good at 
any time in the county’s history. During 
the summer there had been only 3 cases 
of typhoid, where 25 years ago, 35 
doctors had been kept busy day and 
night in the fight against the disease. 
There had been only 4 cases of diphthe- 
ria, while 25 years ago it had not been 
uncommon for 3 or 4 cases a week to 
develop. There were only 2 physicians 
in the county now and they were not 
overtaxed. The general good health of 
the people was attributed in the main, 
to improvement in nutrition and to hav- 
ing secured a full time sanitation officer. 
But, there are not yet sanitary toilets in 
every home and not every house is 
screened, nor is there as yet an apprecia- 
tion of the value of screening on the part 
of all people. These are jobs for the com- 
ing year. There is much teaching for the 
teachers to do in attacking these jobs. 
Every community has some kind of plan 
whereby hot lunches are prepared and 
served in the school and every com- 
munity has some plan whereby every 
child will share these lunches without em- 
barrassment if he has not the money to 
pay for them. There is a plan, too, for 
seeing that every child has milk every 
day. But the dairies are not yet Grade 
A. More work for the county agent, 
more work for the teachers through their 
teaching, to support his efforts. But 
all cattle have been treated for Bang’s 
disease, and the county is now free from 
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it. Quantities of vegetables have been 
grown this year, and projects are under 
way all through the county in schools 
and homes for conserving them for the 
winter. But the main problem, accord- 
ing to the county agent was that of dis- 
tribution of the products to all parts 
of the county and to get a market out- 
side of the county for the surplus. 
There it was again, just as it was in 
the meeting at the bank earlier in the 
afternoon, the emerging of a funda- 
mental problem. Before the guests dis- 
persed that night, everything was headed 
in the direction of finding a solution to 
that problem, that baffling twentieth 
century problem. There was a group 
growing in sensitivity to the problem, 
growing in determination to solve it. 
My week-end was almost over, but 
before I left the next morning, I had to 
see what had happened to the kudzu. 
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A year before I happened to be visit- 
ing when my host was setting out kudz 
plants in the most unpromising-looking 
field full of little rocks and big boulders, 
that I had ever seen. If anything could 
grow on that it must have remarkable 
vitality, I thought. Today when I looked 
at it, it was a mass of green foliage, 
The kudzu had put down its roots deep 
into the soil and its tendrils had spread 
all over the field. Good hay for the 
cattle. I went over to the barns and 
saw the fine Jersey herd that was de 
veloping. 

Good soil, good beasts, good people 
—they are interdependent. Once the 
realization of that interdependence is 
grasped, and community of mind and 
heart brought into play, there will be 
growth—of the soil, and of beast, and 
of man. 
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SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY RELATIONS: EXAMPLES 
FROM THE FAR WEST 


JENNIE CAMPBELL 
State Department of Public Instruction, Salt Lake, Utah 


Schools and communities are begin- 
ning to recognize and re-emphasize that 
important aspect of child learning—the 
relationship existing between the child 
and his community. 
realized the implications of such a learn- 
ing. Community life is highly organized. 
It is composed of many institutions, the 
home, the school, the church, the gov- 
ernment, big business, betterment clubs, 
the child’s own gang, and so on and so 
on, each interested in the child but each 
in a different way. They are not of 
one mind; in fact, they are often in con- 
flict. 

Cooperation of all groups showing 
a worthy interest in child welfare is 
needed. There is a need for all to come 
out of their ivory towers and give more 
real support to the work of the others. 

As we study these responsibilities, we 
come more and more to see the necessity 
of accepting a common point of view, 
of seeing common values that all can 
accept and then unitedly working to- 
gether for the accomplishment of com- 
mon purposes, each institution assuming 
its responsibility in relation to the 
larger whole. 


Few of us have 


There are, no doubt, many phases of 
the education of children that today 
are no one’s assumed responsibility. Con- 
ditions found in the street and neigh- 
borhood often undermine the most care- 
fully planned guidance of church, 
school, and home. Of such conditions 
we must become concerned. 


We hear much today of community 


planning—community planning in busi- 
ness, in agriculture, and in many other 
fields. It is also necessary that all 
groups interested in child welfare learn 
to plan together so that we are not at 
cross purposes with each other, so that 
we may see these gaps in responsibility 
and make provision for their care. Fol- 
lowing are illustrations of worthy prac- 
tices in school community relationships. 


Scera: An Experiment In Rvurau 
RECREATION 


Prior to 1933 the Town of Orem. 
the Alpine School district and the dom- 
inant church units were each trying to 
conduct summer recreation programs. 
The facilities were very poor. There 
was no swimming pool nor a single ball 
park in the entire community. Because 
the town of Orem included only part of 
the area and was limited in resources, 
it did not feel responsible for financing 
the construction of a swimming pool nor 
ball parks. The School Board could 
not assume this obligation for legal 
reasons. 


Realizing that there was a need for 
a co-ordinated and expanded recreation 
program in our rural community, a 
group of citizens met together and or- 
ganized a non-profit, educational, recre- 
ational association by which they hoped 
to better realize these objectives. The 
organization was incorporated Septem- 
ber, 1933, under the State laws of Utah 
and known as Sharon’s Cooperative Edu- 
cational Recreational Association. From 
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this name has been coined a new name, 
Screra, by which the organization is 
known. 

All families living in this rural com- 
munity situated between Provo City and 
Pleasant Grove are members of Scera. 
The community includes eight small 
rural centers and is also known as the 
Lincoln School District or, ecclesiasti- 
cally, Sharon Stake. In the district are 
a large senior and junior high school, 
four elementary schools and eight church 
centers. 

Scera is governed by a board of nine 
trustees selected annually by the mem- 
bers of the association. The board is 
selected in such a manner that every 
section has representation. 

Since the organization of Scera, all 
the agencies within the community have 
pooled their funds to conduct the recre- 
ation program as well as build suitable 
facilities. A community center has been 
built which has attracted attention 
through the State and Nation. The 
facilities include a large outdoor swim- 
ming pool with dressing rooms, a dance 
pavilion, large ball park with bleachers 
seating 600 and spacious grounds for 
play program, a new $100,000 com- 
munity theatre. This is in addition to 
the facilities of a well equipped modern 
high school building with a gymnasium, 
campus, and tennis courts. 

With the cooperation of the Alpine 
School District, Orem City and the 
W.P.A. Recreation Department, Scera 
has sponsored a most interesting and 
varied recreation program each summer. 
A staff of trained leaders, some of which 
are employed but many giving their 
services, have carried the program into 
the various small ‘centers. As many as 
32 softball teams of boys, girls, and 
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men have been organized each season 
as well as tennis matches and other 
forms of outdoor recreation including 
roller skating, special weekly dancing 
parties, badminton, volleyball, croquet, 
and horseshoe pitching. This last sum- 
mer special attention was given to little 
children. Classes in clay modeling, handi- 
craft, and tap dancing were conducted 
at the center. Free music classes have 
been made available to all students from 
six to eighteen. Courses in swimming 
and life saving have been given at the 
pool. 

One of the most attractive features 
of the recreation program has _ been 
the motion picture. For seven years a 
lease was negotiated with the Alpine 
School Board for use of the Lincoln 
High School auditorium on _ evenings 
when not in use for school activities, 
Here selected motion pictures were 
shown. Because of the increased activi- 
ties at the high school, it became neces- 
sary to build an auditorium. It had 
been a community ideal for years to con- 
struct a building that would have dis- 
tinctiveness and dignity rather than 
just an ordinary picture house—a build- 
ing that the entire community would be 
proud to own, which could be used for 
conventions, special church gatherings, 
local dramatic societies, lyceums, special 
school activities as well as the regular 
picture show program. 

Such a building was completed Sep- 
tember 1, 1941. The cost was over 
$100,000. In order to finance the build- 
ing, bonds were issued bearing 2 per 
cent interest and payable in ten years. 
Over 50 per cent of the families in the 
The 


building was erected with local artisans 


community became bond holders. 
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and laborers, all of whom accepted bonds 
for their work. 

It should be noted also that this 
building was financed and erected en- 
tirely by the community without subsidy 
or financial help from any governmental 
or other agency except that the site 
was a gift of the dominant church. 


Locan Crry Epucation Councin 


During the late months of 1939 the 
Logan City Board of Education con- 
sidered ways to secure more public in- 
terest in the on-going problems of the 
public schools. Although citizens had 
generally expressed confidence in the 
school officials and their direction of the 
school affairs and on two occasions had 
overwhelmingly voted school building 
bonds during the previous four year 
period, there was little active enthu- 
siasm for the school program. The 
vote at elections for school board mem- 
bers was usually light and parents 
showed evidence of accepting changes in 
the school curriculum and organization 
largely on the faith that “we have 
good schools” rather than as a result of 
intelligent understanding of the nature 
of the changes being made. 

The members of the Board of Edu- 
cation finally adopted a plan to or- 
ganize a community group for the dis- 
cussion of educational problems as they 
affected the Logan City Schools. The 
plan provided that invitations should 
be sent to all civic, fraternal, labor, 
farm, service club, and religious organi- 
zations in the city to send representa- 
tives to an organization meeting to be 
held January 24, 1940. The invitations 
included a statement of the purposes 
of the meeting and a list of a few edu- 
cational problems which might be appro- 
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priate for discussion. Members of the 
discussion group were asked to suggest 
other problems and the group was to 
decide on the problems actually to be 
discussed. 

All but two organizations appointed 
representatives. The Board of Educa- 
tion then directly invited to the organi- 
zation meeting two additional represen- 
tatives of labor, two representatives of 
small businessmen and two representa- 
tives of the state college located in the 
city, because it felt that these groups 
should have better representation than 
the first list provided. 

At the organization meeting the Pres- 
ident of the Board of Education acted 
as temporary chairman and submitted 
a proposed order of business for organi- 
zation of the council. This was modified 
slightly and accepted. A chairman of 
the group was then elected and took 
charge of the meeting. It was decided 
to hold a series of six meetings of one 
hour each to be held from seven to eight 
o’clock each Wednesday evening. Six 
topics for discussion were chosen by 
preferential ballot and a committee of 
five was selected to arrange the program 
for each meeting and to organize data 
on each discussion topic, a copy of which 
was to be sent to each member three 
days in advance of the meeting. The 
superintendent of schools was the only 
school official selected on this committee. 
School Board members were present at 
each meeting but agreed not to act as 
officers of the council. 

The group also decided that the pur- 
pose of the organization would be to 
promote a better understanding of edu- 
cational problems on the part of both 
public and school. Any school problem 
could be discussed that dealt with school 
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policy, organization, or procedure. At 
no time were personalities to enter the 
discussion. It was also agreed that no 
vote was to be taken on school problems 
because this might be interpreted as di- 
rective to the Board of Education. 

The six problems selected for discus- 
sion at the six subsequent meetings were 
as follows: 


1. To what extent and in what way 
should the school permit discussion 
of important economic and social con- 
troversial issues? 

. Who should determine what is to 
be taught in the school? 


3. To what extent and under what con- 
ditions should advertising be per- 
mitted in the schools? 

4. To what extent should the school 
cooperate with community organiza- 
tions in the achievement of the pur- 
poses of these organizations? 

5. Is the state justified in establish- 
ing a plan for retirement of aged 
public school teachers? 

6. How and in what grades should the 
public school offer vocational train- 
ing? 


fas) 


During each meeting short statements 
were usually made by two or three mem- 
bers giving different viewpoints on the 
subject under discussion. Approximately 
half of each meeting was devoted to gen- 
eral discussion. No member was allowed 
to speak more than two minutes until 
all who wished to speak had been heard. 
After the first meeting or two discus- 
sion was vigorous and meetings usually 
were closed while members still wished 
to speak. The attendance for the six 
meetings was approximately seventy 
per cent. 

At the close of the series members 
voted unanimously on unsigned state- 
ments that the plan should be continued 
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another year. Many suggestions were 
made for minor changes in procedure, 
During the years 1940-41 and 1941-42, 
similar series of meetings have been or- 
ganized. Each year the chairman of 
the group for the previous year, to- 
gether with the President of the Board 
of Education, issues the invitations and 
sets the date for the first meeting of 
the next series. 

It is the opinion of the school officials 
and, we believe, the organizations rep- 
resented in the council that the plan 
has been worth while. 


TracHers Stupy Reports To Parents 


The outmoded report card was not 
carrying the message to the parent that 
the teacher had intended it should. Be- 
cause of this growing dissatisfaction, 
teachers in the Box Elder District have 
experimented the last few years with 
other types of reporting the children’s 
school progress to the parents. 

From trying parent-teacher confer- 
ences teachers are reaching the realiza- 
tion that the method has certain real 
possibilities for building constructive 
home-school relationships, but that they 
need to pool their knowledge of the more 
effective ways of meeting parents in con- 
ference. 

The combined thinking and experience 
of the teachers, principals, supervisors 
and parents of the county has resulted 
in a list of suggestions which the Box 
Elder Elementary Schools have found 
helpful. 

We believe these are important consid- 
erations in making a schedule of parent- 
teacher conferences: 


(1) Arrange the schedule to avoid any 
necessity of the parents’ waiting. 
(2) Arrange consecutive conferences for 
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parents who have more than one 
child in school. 


(3) Have parents come after class hours. 


(4) Try to avoid scheduling the same 
parents late in the day at each 
conference time. 


(5) Be sure the parents know whether 
or not there is another conference 
scheduled after theirs. 


Because we believe that physical com- 
fort contributes much to the successful 
parent-teacher conference, we try to 
make the conference room inviting and 
pleasant. We assemble ahead of time in 
some convenient orderly form all neces- 
sary materials such as evaluation sheets 
and samples of students’ work. 

We try to open the conference with 
such statements as will help estab- 
lish rapport between us (parent and 
teacher), and try to give the parents 
a feeling that we are in partnership 
in the child’s development. 

During the interview we try to give 
the parents certain information con- 
cerning the child. We discuss in re- 
lation to the child’s capacities and 
needs such qualities as scholastic ability, 
reliability, stability, sociability, attitude 
toward work and authority, initiative, 
relationship to group, health, person- 
ality, citizenship, adaptability, industry, 
cooperation, participation in activities, 
application, attendance. We express as 
much honest appreciation as possible, 
comparing the child’s work with that 
of previous periods to show his indi- 
vidual progress. 

We try to give information to the 
parents tactfully and in a way which 
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will make them feel that we appreciate 
the importance of their particular child 
as a person. When we meet parents 
who sincerely tend to discount their 
children’s abilities we try to build up 
the child in the eyes of the parent when- 
ever possible through showing the par- 
ents something definitely worth while 
which the child has accomplished and 
by emphasizing that individual prog- 
gress, not group placement, is the real 
goal. When we meet parents who al- 
ways excuse their child’s behavior and 
failures we realize that they have a 
reason for doing so and that we can- 
not hope to cope with the situation 
without first finding out the reason. 

When parents do not come for con- 
ferences we try a variety of ways of 
learning the reason for their not com- 
ing and for getting them to come, such 
as writing a note, going to see them, 
taking advantage of meetings on social 
occasions or at church, working through 
the P.T.A. and trying to make them 
feel that they are definitely needed. 
When we meet parents away from school 
we discuss their questions if conditions 
are favorable; otherwise we suggest that 
they come to school for a conference. 
We may try to give them a few facts 
which may interest them enough to make 
them wish to visit school. If the ques- 
tioner is a parent who does not come to 
conferences, we gladly respond to the 
questions since our willingness to re- 
spond may encourage future contacts 
under conditions where more professional 
aid can be given. 








SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY PLANNING IN A 
MISSOURI CITY 


Joun W. Gates and Auice Pittman 
Springfield, Missouri 


The importance of the school’s work- 
ing in close cooperation with the com- 
munity is widely discussed, but unlike 
the weather it is a matter about which 
something can be done. The most de- 
sirable school-community contacts should 
serve not one but several important 
purposes. Probably the highest of these 
is realized when professional educators 
and lay men do cooperative planning 
about the educational program. An 
opportunity for such planning occurred 
at Senior High School in Springfield 
early in 1942. It had not been the 
practice of this school to hold a sum- 
mer session, but when the current labor 
shortage made the importance of good 
vocational training in high schools in- 
creasingly evident, the Board of Educa- 
tion authorized a training program for 
the summer. 


School officials in outlining the cur- 
riculum for this session felt the need for 
consulting with experienced practition- 
ers in various fields in order to determine 
in which fields training would be of most 
value to the students. The fact that 
only a limited amount of money was 
available for the summer session was an 
advantage to the extent that it became 
necessary to investigate with unusual 
care the value of each hour’s work which 
the money might provide. A number 
of local men, representing essential war 
industries or closely related work, were 
invited to meet with the principal and 
industrial arts faculty of the high 
school. The result of these conferences, 
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held after dinner at the school, was 
series of courses open to both boys and 
girls offering training which would equip 
workers for tasks essential at the present 
time. 

Another illustration of shared think- 
ing with regard to the educational pro- 
gram occured earlier in the school year 
in Springfield, immediately after Pearl 
Harbor. Teachers were suddenly faced 
with the problem of what interpreta- 
tion should now be given to the term 
“patriotism.” Not only the school but 
other agencies also in the community 
were deliberately or unconsciously giv- 
ing content to the term “patriotism.” 
To clarify the situation the school peo- 
ple took the initiative in arranging a 
meeting to which were invited repre- 
sentatives of labor, American Legion, 
the ministers, and parents. <A frank 
discussion resulted in closer agreement 
on the concept of patriotism to which 
various community agencies would ex- 
pose Springfield children. Here we 
have an illustration of cooperative think- 
ing directed not specifically to planning 
the school’s program but to coordinat- 
ing the educative effects of children’s 
community experiences. 

Teachers felt the need for the advice 
of parents when they attempted to for- 
mulate a new reporting system which 
would give the parents the information 
they really desired about their children’s 
work in school. A group of teachers 
was selected to guide the development 
of a new system. These teachers sum- 
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marized the ideas of parents expressed 
in a series of meetings throughout the 
summer. ‘The summaries were discussed 
from time to time at meetings of the 
entire faculty. The outcome of the un- 
dertaking was an entirely new reporting 
system. 

A second purpose of school-commun- 
ity contacts becomes increasingly signi- 
ficant as schools make use of the com- 
munity as the most important single 
curriculum resource. Actual experi- 
ences of children in their homes and in 
the community are the basis of an 
activity curriculum as conceived by 
many Springfield teachers. Some first 
grade teachers have been quite successful 
in getting mothers to share home exper- 
iences with groups of children as cur- 
riculum material. For example, one 
first grade teacher systematically ex- 
plains to mothers the important under- 
standings of home activities and rela- 
tionships she hopes to develop and urges 
mothers to make available to her class 
experiences in their homes. Among the 
opportunities utilized one year was a 
visit to a home to observe a mother give 
the baby a bath. The importance of 
family routine, the responsibilities of 
every member of the family, and a great 
deal of health teaching were among the 
learnings involved. 

One second grade from a Negro school 
took advantage of the opportunity to 
study arrangement and care of a kitchen 
and ways of storing and caring for food 
in the home when they were invited to 
see a housewife clean her refrigerator. 
Contacts with community affairs were 
illustrated by a fifth grade who ac- 
companied a patron answering a sum- 
mons for not exhibiting a city auto 
license. This experience raised problems 


about city government which led to a 
long-time study of community affairs. 
Second graders frequently accompany 
a postman as he covers his route. One 
sixth grade spent a day on a farm, 
lending a hand at filling in gullies in 
which erosion had occurred, and study- 
ing the other measures by which the 
farmer had reclaimed eroded areas. Ac- 
tivities such as these under guidance of 
the school supply for modern children 
the kind of understanding of their en- 
vironment which, in an earlier day, 
because community life was less com- 
plex, children picked up in their normal 
daily contacts. 

Somewhat easier to arrange than first- 
hand study of actual affairs of living 
is the use of contributions by adults 
who can explain their activities to chil- 
dren. Thus a ninth grade studying how 
communities grow and change got con- 
crete materials for their study from a 
talk by an old settler about the early 
development of their own town. An 
employee of the state highway depart- 
ment was called upon by a sixth grade 
for information on traffic problems. 

If actual affairs of living are to be 
used as basic curriculum material, 
schools must establish such relationships 
with the community that children can 
have contacts with community affairs. 
This is not always easy yet the effort it 
requires serves not one but several pur- 
poses. First and most important it 
provides kinds of learning experiences 
for which there are no substitutes. But 
it also is one of the most effective ways 
of helping the public understand the 
school’s program. An adult who has 
made a contribution to the work of the 
class and has seen how his contribution 
fits into a modern curriculum has been 
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helped to understand what the school is 
doing. In many cases also the experi- 
ence will have made of him a sincere 
advocate of a rich and functional kind 
of education for children. 

A different kind of school-community 
relationship exists when schools have 
students engage in activities which are 
of immediate benefit to the community. 
Not enough opportunities have been 
found in Springfield for children to make 
community service part of their school 
program, but some valuable situations 
have been used. 

For several years a stop and go sig- 
nal has been badly needed at an im- 
portant intersection near the Senior 
High School. Groups of young people, 
representing the student government, 
have called upon the City Council peri- 
odically without success. In the fall 
of 1941 the Student Council decided to 
make a different approach to the prob- 
lem. Boys were assigned to this corner 
throughout the day to make a count of 
cars passing the corner in all direc- 
tions—cars paying no attention at all to 
the stationary traffic signs, cars which 
slowed down for these signs, and the 
cars which came to a complete stop as 
they should have done. When this in- 
formation was presented to the City 
Council by a committee of students the 
installation of the traffic light was imme- 
diately approved. It is now in service 
at the corner. 

When the schools were asked to help 
with the sugar rationing program, the 
high school at Springfield provided an 
additional service to the merchants and 
wholesale users which was very much ap- 
preciated by the community. A group 
of boys made a survey of the community 
to determine how many industrial users 
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were in the city and noted their ad- 
dresses. They then called upon the man- 
ager of each firm, presented him with 
a sheet containing the questions he would 
need to answer in order to secure his 
certificate and suggested a time when he 
might call for his interview and _ the 
room number where he would be waited 
upon. The rooms were kept free of 
assignments to take care of emergency 
cases. This little additional attention 
made it possible for the industrial users 
of sugar in Springfield to secure their 
certificates without one minute of time 
lost from their business by standing in 
line. Here as in the preceding illus- 
tration children were not only rendering 
community service but were learning by 
actual participation what it means to be 
a citizen in the community. 

In the spring of 1942, owing to the 
demand for workers in the civilian de- 
fense organization, the senior class 
agreed to devote its traditional Hobo 
Day to signing up citizens for the civ- 
ilian defense program. On the day usu- 
ally devoted to activities common to 
hobo days elsewhere, the 624 seniors 
made a house-to-house canvass urging 
people to pledge their services to the 
Council for Civilian Defense. As a 
result the number of people in Spring- 
field who had signed civilian defense 
pledge cards was doubled. 

A definite use of classroom work as 
community service is illustrated by a re- 
sponsibility undertaken by the high 
school speech and dramatics department. 
This group of young people and the 
instructor, throughout the summer, made 
weekly appearances before patients and 
staff at the O’Reilly General (Army) 
Hospital located in Springfield. Since 
the opening of school this service has 
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continued on a twice a month basis. Ap- 
proximately 400 people are in the audi- 
ence at each performance and their en- 
thusiasm and attention give ample proof 
of their appreciation for this service. 


An optimistic prediction is that at 
some not too distant date we may hope 
to reach the place at which school, 
home, and community will be working 
so closely together at the job of educa- 
tion that it will seem ridiculous to think 
of the school’s explaining its work to 
the public. We may as well admit that 
we have not as yet reached that happy 
state. Some effort seems still to be 
needed to help the community under- 
stand the school’s work. Newspaper pub- 
licity is, of course, one effective means, 
provided it is good publicity. Getting 
the right kind involves willingness on 
the school’s part to meet the press half 
way in providing news. It means con- 
vincing the press that no important in- 
formation will be withheld. It means 
willingness to take criticism. A number 
of investigations have brought out the 
fact that school items of greatest in- 
terest to the general public are those 
indicating progress in actual school 
work, The usually publicized athletic 
events occupy a place of minor impor- 
tance in so far as the public is con- 
cerned. Headlines such as the follow- 
ing, from recent local newspapers, indi- 
cate the kind of publicity the Springfield 
schools are now getting through the 
press: 

SUPT. STUDY URGES 380 TEACHERS 

TO “TAKE A CHANCE AND MAKE 

CHANGES TO MAKE DEMOCRACY 

LIVE.” 

WHY FREE SPEECH? JARRETT STU- 

DENTS DEBATE IT WITH OPEN- 


MINDED FRANKNESS AND REACH 
SOME CONCLUSIONS. 


NEWSPAPERS ARE SUBSTITUTING 
FOR GEOGRAPHIES IN SCHOOLS. 


NEW PLAN (GENERAL EDUCATION) 
TEACHES 8S.H.S. STUDENTS TO UN- 
DERSTAND WHAT THEY LEARN. 


“SELL” BIKE REGISTRATON IDEA 
TO BOARD. TWO GROUPS OF KIDS 
GO TO BAT FOR SAFETY. 


IT TAKES A PSYCHOLOGIST TO 
WRITE A MODERN REPORT CARD— 
AND STUDENTS AND PARENTS 
HAVE A CHANCE TO TALK BACK. 


URGES CHILDREN BE TOUGHENED. 
WORKSHOP DIRECTOR THINKS 
THEY SHOULD LEARN TO MAKE 
CHOICES—LIVE HARD WAY. 


ARE S8S.HS. GRADS GOOD WORKERS? 

MOST EMPLOYERS APPROVE THEM. 

THEY’RE HONEST AND WILLING 

BUT SOME CAN’T SPELL. 

An active P. T. A. is one of the 
school’s best assets in interpreting its 
program. Weekly radio programs spon- 
sored by the P. T. A. secure a wide 
audience to which the school explains 
its work. The P. T. A. meetings them- 
selves are, in most places, occasionally 
means of acquainting parents with the 
school’s program. This year in Spring- 
field, however, an interpretation of edu- 
cation has been made the major func- 
tion of P. T. A. programs. Featured 
are informal meetings at scheduled times. 
Parents of children in a given class- 
room meet with the teacher with no 
announced program other than talking 
over what is currently happening in 
the particular classroom. Parent visi- 
tation days have been held at other 
times with a limited number of parents 
invited for a certain day to share the 
total day’s program with their children 
and meet for an informal conference at 
the end of the day. In one junior high 
school a committee was appointed by 
the P. T. A. to gather information on 
points agreed upon. The committee vis- 
ited the school, interviewed principal, 
teachers, and pupils and presented a 
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comprehensive report to the parents. 
The high school P. T. A. is so organized 
that it contains nine community groups 
which hold neighborhood meetings be- 
tween the larger meetings at the high 
school building. 

In acquainting the community with 
the workings of the school system it is 
highly valuable if citizens can see the 
school actually in operation and the 
products of class work. As a part of 
this program of informing the public, 
it is the policy of the high school to 
keep on display in the office samples of 
work done by students. This material 
attracts the attention of people who 
are waiting for an interview. It is also 
customary for school officials to seize 
every opportunity to take visitors 
through the buildings on sight-seeing 
tours at which time they observe stu- 
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dents at work and have an opportunity 
to sense the spirit of the school. 

The student body of the high school 
enjoys pleasant relations with the vari- 
ous civic clubs in the community. The 
Rotary Club entertains at its regular 
meetings a ‘“Junior-Rotarian-of-the- 
Month”—a high school boy selected to 
be the guest of the club. A different 
boy enjoys this privilege each month, 
Students also make frequent appear- 
ances before these clubs, the most re- 
cent occasion being when five high school 
boys, representing different angles of 
the school’s curriculum, presented a vo- 
cational program for the Kiwanis Club. 

Although the illustrations given do 
not present all the school-community 
contacts in Springfield, they do demon- 
strate the conviction that such relation- 
ships must serve a variety of purposes. 
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“A SERVICE CENTER FOR THE HOME FRONT” 
EXAMPLES FROM LOUISIANA 


AutMaA SCHMALZRID 
State Department of Education, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


“We ask that every school house be- 
come a service center for the home 
front.” In these few very simple words 
President Roosevelt re-emphasized to 
educators the place of the school in the 
community. The urgent demands of 
this war bring to individuals, schools, 
and communities a sharp consciousness 
of the many duties and responsibilities 
heretofore left undone as well as a clear 
picture of new responsibilities to be as- 
sumed. 

The purpose of this article is to de- 
scribe the ways in which the schools of 
Louisiana, rural and urban, are working 
with the many agencies (local, state, and 
Federal) in a combined effort to meet 
the growing needs of the community in 
times of war as well as peace. It has 
been found that the major need in Lou- 
isiana is a broadening of the programs 
of recreation, health and _ sanitation, 
foods and nutrition, and general adult 
education. By working in these fields 
the schools in Louisiana have been en- 
deavoring to function as service centers 
for the home front. 

An outstanding accomplishment in the 
field of nutrition is the State School 
Lunch Program—a co-operative under- 
taking sponsored by the State Legisla- 
ture, the State Department of Edu- 
cation, Federal agencies, and _ local 
school officials and patrons. In the two 
Years since this program was estab- 
lished, several hundred thousand chil- 
dren threatened with malnutrition have 


been served adequate lunches or sup- 
plementary food. Moreover, thousands 
of other children who attend 2389 
schools sharing in the program have been 
able to secure better lunches at a nom- 
inal cost. Since 1940 the State Legis- 
lature has made an annual appropria- 
tion of $250,000. This fund is dis- 
bursed to all schools in the 64 parishes, 
according to the school enrollment, for 
the purpose of supplementing the efforts 
of the school, the community, and other 
agencies in providing hot lunches for 
those children who otherwise would be 
unable to secure one. The State De- 
partment of Education has employed 
for this program a full-time supervisor 
who is a member of the Home Economics 
Division. Her duties are to assist local 
and State school officials, teachers, local 
organizations, Federal agencies, and 
others in inaugurating and improving 
this nutrition and health project. The 
individual schools and communities have 
the greatest latitude in operation of the 
program, and successful projects have 
been carried on to meet the needs of 
the particular situation. Thus the State 
School Lunch Program is doing vital 
work in helping to improve the physical, 
mental, and social well-being of boys and 
girls in the Louisiana schools. It is 
supplementing what is being done in 
homes with adequate incomes and is 
helping to check deficiencies bound to 
exist among children from homes with 
inadequate incomes. It is combating the 


1Address by President Roosevelt at the National Institute on Education and War, August $1, 1941. 
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insidious weakening caused by malnu- 
trition in our school children. 

Besides this State-planned program, 
programs of individual school 
systems are being developed to meet com- 
munity needs. In one school a survey 
was made of the food habits of the 
families in the community. This was 
accomplished by working with the chil- 
dren in the classroom. Though this was 
a rural area, it was found that milk, 
eggs, and fresh vegetables were lacking 
in the family diet. Realizing that not 
much would be gained by asking the 
parents to attend a series of cut-and- 
dried talks on nutrition, the Nutrition 
Committee in the community (which 
was composed of the home economics 
teacher, the county agent, and several 
other teachers and members of the com- 
munity) planned community-school ral- 
lies similar to the “Bank Nights” held 
in local moving-picture theaters. In- 
stead of money the prizes awarded to 
those attending were brooders made by 
the boys in the agricultural departments 
in tle high schools, baby chicks, heifers 
raised by the Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica, and garden seeds. The programs 
for the rallies were composed of talks 
and displays by the children themselves 
on subjects such as “Victory Gardens,” 
“How to Keep Well,” and “Planning 
Balanced Meals.” This community was 
fortunate enough to have the Governor 
at one of its rallies. All school activities 
for the past year were planned around a 
program of better living. At the close 
of school the increased number of home 
gardens, interest manifested by the fam- 
ilies who had come to the agricultural 
department of the high school to get 
brooders, and the improvement of home 
diet as reported by the children them- 


many 
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selves gave evidence that the school had 
played an important and functional 
part in raising the standards of living 
in the community and in supplementing 
the low income of many of the fami- 
lies. This year the program will go 
forward one more step in working to 
improve living conditions within the 
home. Proper screening of doors and 
windows, improved toilet facilities, and 
so forth, will be emphasized. 

Just as this one community improved 
health and home conditions by pooling 
school and community resources, so an- 
other group worked out a successful 
recreational program. In a certain rural 
area practically all of the children in 
school rode horseback or were the proud 
possessors of bicycles. It so happens 
that this particular community lies in 
a part of the State which is rich in 
historical background and has much 
natural beauty. No emphasis had been 
placed on the wealth of Louisiana folk- 
lore present there until the recent re 
duction of transportation facilities 
caused the people to look within their 
own community for recreation and en- 
tertainment. Through the efforts of a 
community-school committee, tours were 
planned, nature clubs were formed, a 
swimming “hole” was made safe and 
attractive, and in a school-made motion 
picture various historical episodes in 
the community’s past history were 
dramatized. 

While the problems in the urban com- 
munities differ from those of the rural 
areas, the opportunities for the schools 
to serve the community are just as 
great. Recently it has been reported 
that one of the schools in a congested 
business-district area of one of the large 
cities made a great success of a Vic- 
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tory Garden project in the community. 
Back yards the size of pocket handker- 
chiefs, patios, window boxes, and even 
dump heaps were utilized. Seeds were 
furnished by the parents’ clubs, and as 
the gardens flourished a committee com- 
posed of the principal and teachers from 
the school visited them to praise and 
advise concerning proper fertilization, 
drainage, and exposure. Incidentally, 
rapport was established between school 
and homes by these garden visits which 
proved of great benefit to both parents 
and school people. Included in the 
project was a school garden planted on 
a section of the playgrounds. Vege- 
tables from this were sent to some of 
the under-privileged families, and enough 
lettuce from this garden was sold to 
buy seed for next year’s Victory Garden 
project. 

In the recreational field the school 
programs are kept open every after- 
noon to offer opportunities for the chil- 
dren to play under supervision, thereby 
reducing traffic hazards and_ delin- 
quency. Children participate in games 
such as ping pong, table tennis, and sea- 
sonal athletic games. Several days dur- 
ing the week the school library is kept 
open after. school. Also, recreational 
opportunities are offered by other agen- 
cies working with the school. The Junior 
League has established a thriving neigh- 
borhood center to which the school en- 
courages the boys and girls to go for 
engaging in such crafts as sewing, weav- 
ing, molding and construction work, and 
for the art and music classes which 
are offered there. 

The response of this same community 
to a recent school drive for the col- 
lection of scrap demonstrates forcefully 





how closely a school can become a part 
of a community. Although it was thought 
that no more scrap was available in 
this area than in other school locations, 
attics, sheds, and the homes themselves 
were ransacked for ever possible piece 
of scrap. The results seemed out of 
proportion to what the school and the 
neighborhood could produce. It was 
found that the scrap-collection drive 
had a three-fold accomplishment: first, 
it helped the war effort; second, it built 
the morale of citizens who because of 
financial status could do little else in 
the war effort; and third, it relieved 
the congestion of living conditions in 
many homes. 

There is evidence that children are 
extending the scope of their activities 
and interests to include communities 
outside their own. The chairman of a 
group of upper-elementary boys in a 
medium-sized city called at the school 
board office to get an opinion on a plan 
they had worked out. A nearby farmer 
who was unable to get cotton pickers 
offered the boys transportation to his 
farm. They planned to organize a 
“Victory Squadron,” leave at the be- 
ginning of the physical education period, 
and spend about four hours each after- 
noon picking cotton. Standards of con- 
duct had been worked up, for it was 
agreed that harvesting cotton was a 
serious business and no one should enter 
it in a spirit of play. Among the prob- 
lems carefully considered by the pupils 
themselves were economy and safety in 
transportation and the child labor laws. 
A teacher who had rare understanding 
of adolescent boys was the sponsor of 
the group, and on this and many other 
occasions she has been successful in 
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guiding the boundless energy of boyhood 
into useful channels as well as in build- 
ing desirable social consciousness. 
Much more remains to be done, but 
these examples show that many construc- 
tive efforts are being made by leading 
school people to broaden the interpre- 
tation of the work of the schools to 
make them service centers for the home 
front in their respective communities. 
An examination of these examples shows 
that they follow a general pattern of 
procedure. First, the school leaders 
were conversant with actual conditions 
and concerned with local inadequacies ; 
hence there was a consciousness of 
needs. Second, an analysis of the agen- 
cies working within the community was 
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made with a view to utilizing them in 4 
practical and democratic way; the 
school people realized the value of unity 
in working for a common good. Third, 
a program of activities and a plan of 
administration and co-ordination was 
developed to conform to the local needs 
and conditions. The planning was based 
on a clear appreciation of present con- 
ditions and future possibilities and pro- 
vided for the participation of the adults 
and the children. Fourth, the school 
people, State and local, were leaders 
in the organization of the programs and 
their administration. As a result of 
their vision and their co-operation with 
all agencies in the community, President 
Roosevelt’s request is being answered, 


CHILD, PARENT AND TEACHER WORK TOGETHER 
IN A NEW JERSEY CITY 


Paut Powter and Viota THEMAN 
East Orange, New Jersey 


Recent world events challenge us to 
re-evaluate programs of public institu- 
tions as well as activities of individuals 
The programs of our nation’s schools 
and the activities of the teaching per- 
sonnel are no exceptions. 

As the writers look back over the 
school year of 1941-1942 several phases 
of our school program loom large for 
the positive values they contributed to 
the mental, physical and emotional de- 
velopment of the boys and girls en- 
rolled in Columbian Elementary School 
of East Orange, New Jersey.’ In re- 
view we find that each of these aspects 
has been an esteemed part of the life 


of the school-community for many years. 
The recognition of their worth, how- 
ever, is most apparent during times of 
stress such as a war period. This has 
been particularly true of our attempts 
to promote a closer working relation- 
ship among parents, teachers, and 
pupils. 

Sometimes the efforts of our staff have 
been exerted directly toward facilitat- 
ing this relationship. Again, as in the 
following description, the school’s role 
in meeting a national emergency en- 
abled us to extend such wholesome re- 
lationship in the school-community. This 
was true on the evening when 344 par- 


1Columbian School has an enrollment of 860 children and a staff of 33 teachers for the kindergarten through 


the eighth grade. 


It is located in a community which consists of American families of moderate income. 
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ents received air-raid instructions and 
took their children’s places in the school 
shelters. Instructions from Washing- 
ton, D.C. clearly stated that children 
were to remain in school during air raids. 
Parents had been instructed to remain at 
home and not to telephone the school 
during such emergencies. But everyone 
knew that parents, apprehensive of the 
safety of their children, might force their 
way into schools with consequent confu- 
sion and danger. 

To forestall such action as well as to 
minimize parental fears and to promote 
feelings of security were imperatives. 
When the school staff had investigated 
the building as an air-raid shelter and 
had consulted with the defense council 
of the city, the parents were urged to 
spend an evening at school to enact 
a drill, to hear about provisions already 
made and to make additional suggestions 
for the safety of their children in school 
during air raids. 

The program of the evening included 
these events: at 7:30 P.M. parents as- 
sembled in their children’s classrooms 
and listened as teachers gave instruc- 
tions about equipment (pillow and 
wraps) and routes to be taken to the 
particular shelter provided for the 
group; at 7:45 P.M. explanations were 
given in each of the shelters concern- 
ing the safety and danger features pe- 
culiar to each shelter; and at 8:15 P.M. 
the meeting in the auditorium of all 
parent groups was opened by the prin- 
cipal who displayed the special equip- 
ment purchased by the Board of Edu- 
cation (asbestos gloves, pails of sand, 
flash lights, disaster bags, and equip- 
ment for the emergency room). He pre- 
sented the assistant chief of the city fire 
department who demonstrated how to 
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extinguish certain bombs and_ then 
showed a film on air-raid precautions. 

Suggestions from the parents for in- 
creasing the safety of children in school 
during possible air raids were relatively 
few in number although earnestly so- 
licited and seriously considered. The 
value of that night was significant, how- 
ever, when measured by the frequent 
comments made by the fathers and 
mothers both in person and by letter. 
Mothers told of their own appreciation 
and of the increased peace of mind of 
fathers working in New York when they 
thought of their children in school. We 
at school could also sense a release of 
tension as the children felt the approval 
of their parents for the thoroughness 
of the school’s endeavor to protect them. 

The mothers have helped our school 
on numerous occasions. More than a 
hundred volunteered to assist in gaso- 
line and sugar rationing. One hundred 
of them actually did the rationing and 
thus enabled teachers to assist at other 
places where help was needed. Despite 
all the work involved, or perhaps be- 
cause of it, the recent rationing pro- 
grams which gave teachers and parents 
opportunities to work together as citi- 
zens sincerely interested in a common 
cause rather than as representatives of 
two mutually suspicious groups, were 
blessings in disguise. Mothers have 
helped in the drive for funds held yearly 
for the Welfare Federation and in the 
drive for old toys for the Toy Lend- 
ing Center. In fact, a corps of sixty 
mothers are “on call” to render services 
of many kinds which, on occasion, have 
included actually working with a group 
of children during part of a school day 
to facilitate a teacher’s attendance at 
an important meeting. 
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This group of “Class Mothers” con- 
sists of two representatives of each 
school room group who meet with the 
principal and act as an executive com- 
mittee for the entire school. Here ques- 
tions are raised and school problems 
are discussed. They are the sounding 
board for the principal who welcomes 
expressions of opinion concerning future 
activities as well as past events. They 
inform other parents of school events 
and, in many cases, are instrumental 
in bringing them to meetings, teas, pro- 
grams and class activities. It is very 
helpful to a principal as well as to 
teachers to have a group of mothers 
anxious to participate in school affairs. 
By their interest and enthusiasm they 
help to promote better school and com- 
munity activities. Up to the present 
time the principal has acted as chair- 
man at all meetings of the Class Mothers, 
which have been most informal and 
minus organizational red tape. 

All of these services, we realize, are 
most valuable to the welfare of our chil- 
dren. But as we re-evaluate our school 
program we are most anxious to con- 
tinue and to extend the close relation- 
ship between each teacher and her pupils 
and their parents working in small, in- 
timate groups. We have no large parent- 
teacher organization where the problems 
of a particular child, parent, or class 
room tend to be lost in the business 
of a large organization. Instead, we 
have many small parent-teacher groups. 
At such meetings parents and teachers 
informally ask questions of one another. 
On occasion, they invite others to help 
them meet their problems. While the 
teacher takes an active role in such 
groups, usually a parent is president. 
Often the presiding member is a father. 
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At the present time about half of 
our teachers work closely with parents 
in groups; others meet with them jn- 
dividually. Faculty members have beep 
interested in observing one another as 
we grow in ability to work closely and 
effectively with parents in such ways 
as the conduct of study groups and 
parent-child conferences. 

Sometimes several small parent groups 
meet together. But this happens only 
when the groups have come to recog- 
nize a problem as one of common con- 
cern. Sometimes problems are related 
to those of child development or per- 
sonal adjustment common to certain age 
groups. This was the case the evening 
our psychologist was invited to meet 
with the parents of very young children. 
Because these parents were observing in 
the school and making inevitable com- 
parisons between their child’s develop- 
ment and that of the neighbor’s child, 
they were becoming concerned about in- 
dividual differences. They wanted help 
in understanding the varying rates of 
growth of different individuals as well 
as the varying rates of growth of the 
same child. 

Sometimes there are problems of rest, 
of nutrition, and of recreation which 
must be understood and agreed upon by 
most of the mothers of a group in order 
that the individual children may not 
use Susie’s mother and her laxity as 
an example of the more beloved parent 
when hours of bedtime and radio and 
frequency of movie attendance are dis- 
cussed and arranged. 

Occasionally parents, children, and 
teachers want to have a common basis 
for the discussion of classroom proce- 
dures or special services offered by the 
school. On several such occasions the 
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children and teacher invite parents to 
attend a meeting of the classroom club, 
the science lesson, which may be an eve- 
ning of star gazing, or a sharing period. 
At such times arrangements are usually 
made for the adults to continue the 
study and discussion after the children 
have left the classroom. 

Frequently however, the problem con- 
cerns not only the child’s present teacher 
but his future teachers as well; as for 
example, one group of parents met with 
its teacher to plan the kind of report 
card that would have value for child 
and parent. At such times the parents, 
teacher and the children’s future ele- 
mentary teachers meet and work to- 
gether. Yes, our parents and pupils 
know their future teachers. Teachers 
whose educational points of view are 
similar and who choose to work together 
in a small group are responsible for 
the eight year elementary school pro- 
gram of a given group of pupils. These 
teachers meet frequently, intervisit class- 
rooms and attend the parent discussions 
of all four classroom groups. Each 
teacher usually spends two years with 
one group of children. Moreover, she 
knows them and their parents before 
they ever sit in her classroom and she 
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follows with interest, and with value 
to her, their development after they 
have passed beyond her classroom door. 
Such long time views of child develop- 
ment cannot fail to result in more 
competent teacher guidance. In this 
way the child’s continuous growth is 
promoted rather than impeded by di- 
vergent practices of each succeeding 
teacher. The one room rural school 
permitted some of these same advan- 
tages to pupil and teacher. Unfortu- 
nately, these advantages have too often 
been lost because of the organization 
of large city schools, where children 
and their parents pass almost as 
strangers once or twice a year from one 
unknown teacher to another. 

In retrospect, the school year 1941- 
1942 reveals no dim-out of enthusiasm 
for our efforts and means of working 
with parents and pupils. In fact, the 
ceiling of our interest is raised each 
year as we recognize the increasing 
values for children that such close co- 
operation promotes. We hope our en- 
thusiasm will encourage others to work 
closely, in small intimate groups, over 
longer periods of time, toward bet- 
ter understanding of school-community 
problems. 
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The Department of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction, N.E.A., will 
hold its annual meeting in St. Louis 
in late February. The program will 
be based on the two-fold theme of the 
Department for the year. 


War needs and long-range values: 
how schools may contribute to imme- 
diate war needs and at the same time 
conserve long-time human values; and 


In-service education of teachers: how 
the teaching profession may develop to 
meet effectively both the immediate and 
long-time needs and values. 


The February meeting will be the first 
annual meeting of the Department of 
Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, the organization formed by the 
merging of the Department of Super- 
visors and Directors of Instruction, 
N.E.A., and the Society for Curricu- 
lum Study. 


At the annual luncheon, two publi- 
cations will be presented to the mem- 
bership: Leadership at Work, the Fif- 
teenth Yearbook of the Department of 
Supervisors and Directors of instruc- 
tion; and Consumer Education—Work 
in Progress—a report of the Society 
for Curriculum Study. 

Leadership at Work brings the reader 
a symposium of experiments in coop- 
erative instructional improvement in en- 
vironments as diverse as metropolitan 
Los Angeles and the farming communi- 
ties of Mississippi. It gives emphasis 
to creative leadership, a leadership based 
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upon a developing philosophy as well 
as upon constructive action. The per- 
sonal experiences and philosophy of rep- 
resentative supervisors, administrators, 
and teachers of the nation have gone 
into this volume, making it a storehouse 
of workable ideas and suggestions for 
functional leadership. It is a book to 
be used and re-used by every educator, 

Consumer Education—W ork in Prog- 
ress is the result of a cooperative pro- 
ject of the Society for Curriculum 
Study, published by D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Company. The volume begins with 
a discussion of the background of con- 
sumer education—how it began and how 
it grew to its present status. The bulk 
of the book is devoted to a presentation 
of the present achievements, as well 
as possible developments on all levels of 
education and in a half-dozen depart- 
ments. The concluding chapters of the 
book review the available resources in 
consumer education in classroom, school 
and community. A timely chapter on 
consumer education in wartime is in- 
cluded. The volume is edited by James 
Mendenhall, Office of Price Adminis- 
tration, and Henry Harap, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers. 

The have 
named the following people as members 
of the nominating committee: Paul Mis- 
ner (Chairman), Edgar Draper, Ruth 
Henderson, Paul Leonard, and Maycie 
Southall. The committee will present 
names for President, First Vice-Presi- 
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dent, Second Vice-President, and Field send recommendations to Paul Misner, 
y. These offices will be filled Superintendent of Schools, Glencoe, Illi- 
hip of the combined nois, or to other committee members. 
RutuH CunNINGHAM 
Executive Secretary 


Secretar 
from the members 
boards of directors of the two former 


organizations. Members are urged to 
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Editor, Lois Corrry MossMan 


Anderson, Harold A. et al. Instruction in 
English in the University High School. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1941, 215 pp. $1.75. 


Any teacher of English who has con- 
scientiously attempted to describe or 
plan a course of study has found him- 
self entangled in a multitude of strands. 
He must provide for continuous growth 
in free and independent speech, listening, 
writing and reading; he must stimulate 
investigation of old and new literature; 
must see that reading abilities are suf- 
ficient to permit all types of reading. 
Along with such learning he will want 
to provide knowledge about the language 
itself: its history, peculiar conventions, 
grammar, how words work. Nor can 
these curricular experiences be indepen- 
dent of work in other school areas, or 
those outside school. Because language 
permeates conscious life, the problem of 
the English curriculum can never be 
comprehended. 

The faculty in English at Chicago 
University High School has consequently 
performed an important service in for- 
mulating their program for grades 
VII-X (inclusive) in this school. The 
four-year unit immediately precedes the 
experimental four-year college (grades 
XI-XIV), which ninety per cent of the 
graduates of the tenth grade enter. 
The report states, however, that Chicago 
University High School “is not a col- 
lege preparatory school in the sense in 
which that term is often used... . It 
aims mainly at a thoroughgoing general 


education, believing that such training 
is in the long run the best preparation 
for effective work on the college level.” 

Chapter II presents the underlying 
principles and distinctive features of the 
program. A broad interpretation is 
given, not limited to skills and attitudes 
developed in the English classroom. The 
writers state (page 9): 


In the main, language ability is ac 
quired spontaneously through normal 
group life and, given a wholesome lan- 
guage atmosphere, the pupil attains re- 
markable proficiency. Without conscious 
training, however, language seldom 
reaches a level of effectiveness which is 
adequate for the activities of intelligent 
citizenship in an enlightened democracy. 


With this statement few will find fault. 
Differences will occur in defining the 
amount and kind of conscious training 
essential, and in determining the needs 
of each individual. The further state- 
ment that “mastery of the techniques 
(Italics added) of language communi- 
cation forms the basis upon which all 
education rests” suggests to the present 
reviewer a more superficial treatment of 
language than our knowledge of psycho- 
logy permits. 

Interpreting the principles stated, the 
authors, who are the four teachers of 
English in the school, have developed 
forty-seven units required of all stu- 
dents, and arranged them in order of 
presentation. The units may be taught 
independently or as the language phase 
of some related unit in another subject 
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area; or two units may be presented con- 
currently. Their order is determined by 
child growth and the circumstances of 
the total school program. This setting 
up of a fixed number of units required 
of all students is further implication of 
externally determined standards. 
Illustrative units are presented in suf- 
ficient detail to give the reader a picture 
of the program in action. Descriptions 
are of materials as actually taught and 
have a personal, vivid quality seldom 
found in a course of study. Some readers 
will undoubtedly miss any large degree 
of pupil participation in the course de- 
velopment. There is allowance for in- 
dividual variation and independent con- 
tributions, but no place for group 
planning of major units. The report is, 
however, rich in suggestion, and the il- 
lustrations contain many usable ma- 
terials. Those who prefer a more flexible 
course, with greater pupil initiative, will 
nevertheless find in the forty-seven units 
an excellent list of experiences with 
which to compare their own procedures. 
Those who accept the degree of pre- 
planning advocated here will find a cur- 
riculum amazingly consistent with the 
principles and aims professed. A word 
of commendation is due also for the in- 
dustry and hard thinking back of the 
book. An outline such as this is no light 
task, 
Lov LaBrant 
New York University 
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Gates, Arthur I.; Jersild, Arthur T.; Mc- 
Connell, T. R., and Challman, Robert. 
Educational Psychology. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1942. 805 pp. $3.00. 


This book is a composite by four 
psychologists, three of whom are in 
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the faculty of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. The fourth, T. R. Mc- 
Connell, is a member of the faculty of 
the University of Minnesota. 

As a whole, this book is quite un- 
usual because of the amount of material 
it includes and because of the way it 
depicts the growth of educational psy- 
chology. It makes its case almost con- 
tinuously by basing it upon evidence of 
research. Dr. Jersild, who is the author 
of five of the chapters, refers to over 
140 authorities and studies that have 
been made. 

As a reference, all in one volume, to 
which to go when in need of evidence 
as to what has been done in educational 
psychology, this book constitutes one of 
the best. The authors speak from years 
of study, research, and teaching. 

Chapters II to VI, inclusive, are by 
Professor Jersild. In them he discusses 
the behavior of infants and children, in- 
cluding the physical and motor, the 
emotional, the social, and the mental 
development. So careful is he in his 
statements of the findings of research 
that he seems almost hesitant in making 
any positive, definite claims about 
growth that one would not see as true 
just from common sense. And this trait 
has its value in making one realize 
that educators are only now in the pro- 
cess of learning to know the child. 

Professor Jersild is very helpful in 
showing something of the beginnings of 
behavior. He makes use of many re- 
searches so that one feels after reading 
his section that the reader should have a 
fair idea of the present knowledge about 
the behavior of children. One wishes he 
had with the same clarity and frank- 
ness gone into that difficult but very 
significant question of how the self be- 
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gins. Perhaps the lack of much that is 
positively proved made him withhold the 
attempt to discuss it. 

Professor Gates has four chapters, 
including one on mental measurement, 
one on the nature and measurement of 
intelligence, one on tests and measure- 
ments, and one on other methods of 
appraisal. They constitute a very con- 
cise statement of the measurement point 
of view. 

The omission of any definite mention 
of the Iowa group in the discussion of 
the influence of nature and nurture on 
intelligence, although the bibliography 
at the end of the chapter does include 
some reference to their work, the rather 
limited discussion of this troublesome 
topic which has been of such concern 
to educators, and the inadequate dis- 
cussion of evaluation, giving the major 
emphasis to measurement—all these are 
noteworthy. The chapter on “Other 
Methods of Appraisal” is interesting but 
says very little about evaluation and 
especially about evaluation by the 
learner of his own efforts. 

Professor McConnell gives in Chap- 
ters IX to XV a very comprehensive 
discussion of learning, including the de- 
velopment of meanings, reasoning and 
problem solving, and transfer of train- 
ing. Especially worthy of note is the 
chapter on the development of mean- 
ing. In a way it is an innovation since 
not many books on educational psychol- 
ogy treat it at all, certainly not so 
fully. 

Such statements as these are impor- 
tant in considering Professor McCon- 
nell’s point of view: 


The things that count in learning are 
the matter in relation to wants and goals. 
Learning takes place through the se- 
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lection of satisfying responses—those 
which satisfy an individual’s wants oy 
constitute the means of attaining his 
goals. 

The learner acts as a whole. 

It is the organism as a whole which 
learns. 

When the individual learns . . . he 
changes as a person. 


But along with these statements go 
rather extended discussions of studics 
about memorizing nonsense syllables, in 
the doing of which the learner’s purpose 
plays a very small part. 

We agree with what is said about 
“units.” As Professor McConnell says, 
a unit is often but another name for 
a topic, a chapter head, or a part of 
a table of contents, and when a prob- 
lem is mentioned it is “as but a way of 
stating a topic or a chapter head.” 
His reasons for substituting for the 
term “trial and error,” the term “ap- 
proximation and correction” is challeng- 
ing and seems sound. 


If instead of advocating “100 per cent 
promotion” and its kindred mechanisms, 
he had gone out definitely for a kind 
of school which ceases to consider pro- 
motion at all, it would have harmonized 
with what seems to be implied in organi- 
zation in the following: 


The modern school believes that life 
would be improved if persons could set 
up purposes and formulate problems, 
devise and master the means to attain 
their goals and solve their difficulties, 
and persevere in the endeavor until the 
project has been completed and the re- 
sults applied. 


When children work this way they 
will not all be doing the same thing, 
they will not all be challenged in the 
same way or necessarily at the same 
time, they will not all have the same 
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goals. But, if we let them, they may 
be living together, be sharing experi- 
ences, be aware of one another’s prob- 
lems and successes, help one another in 
dificulties, be working in groups or 
at times as an entire group, as chal- 
lenges call forth their effort and they 
get the learning needed to carry out 
their plans. 

Professor Challman presents the last 
four chapters. In them he discusses 
the adjustment of the individual, mental 
health hazards of the school child, guid- 
ance of the individual child, and the 
mental health of the teacher. It is a 
discussion of the problems usually con- 
sidered by a guidance worker. At 
times it is somewhat weighted with defi- 
nitions. It seems, perhaps, better suited 
to cities of from thirty to fifty thou- 
sand or more population. When it is 
recalled that over fifty per cent of the 
school population in the United States 
is in villages of under 2000 population 
or in rural areas, not mentioning the 
numbers of children in communities of 
from 2000 to 30,000 population, one 
feels that the proposals at least in part 
of these chapters are inadequate. Very 
many classroom teachers have, in the 
last analysis, to furnish all the guid- 
ance that is given. Many have no one 
to call upon for help. 

The introductory chapter includes 
the rather interesting statement that, 


The present book, it is hoped, includes 
facts, principles, and applications in a 
form acceptable to persons with pref- 
erences for any one of the major sys- 
tems (of psychology). . . . Thus some- 
thing of the flavor of different points 
of view will appear without an effort 
to develop a complete systematic pres- 
entation. 
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This book does not ardently espouse 
any one system of beliefs. 


Every student and teacher of educa- 
tional psychology would do well to have 
at hand this book as a ready way of 
finding much of what has been done. 
And it is very good evidence that the 
field of educational psychology is still 
a new field when such men as these are 
not clear as to some of the basic prin- 
ciples, at least are not in agreement. 
Learning non-sense syllables, cancelling 
letters, performing laboratory experi- 
ments with “subjects” doing as they 
are told, almost robot like, are hardly 
helpful in finding out how to guide an 
individual who has purposes although 
it may be interesting to have an historic 
account of the attempt to use such 
methods in the process of learning how 
to study a goal setting, goal seeking 
individual and help him to achieve. 
Should the point of view, which Pro- 
fessor McConnell in places suggests, be 
sound, the work of education will have 
to be on a different basis from that of 
the former concept of laboratory ex- 
perimentation. 


L.C.M. 
& 


Glaser, Edward M. An Experiment in 
the Development of Critical Thinking. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1941. 212 pp. $2.35. 


When we grow weary of the complexi- 
ties of systematic educational effort, we 
feel the impulse to discard long lists of 
aims and objectives and concentrate 
upon one purpose. Usually that pur- 
pose emerges as, “To teach pupils to 
think.” Time and time again the edu- 
cational philosopher or the curriculum 
maker has wished for a single mental 
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exerciser which all pupils might use to 
increase their intellectual horsepower 
and so prepare themselves to solve any 
and all human problems. 

“Critical thinking” is one of those 
educational concepts which, because they 
are concepts, can be pondered and 
juggled by the human mind, but which, 
because each is distilled from a billion 
settings, have no independent existence. 
It can be observed in one person’s be- 
havior, but it cannot be injected 
into another person’s veins. Bringing 
an individual to the point where he 
thinks more critically and hence more 
reliably than he once did, is something 
to be desired. But how? Dr. Glaser’s 
dissertation considers that question. 

In the Introduction “ability to think 
critically” is defined as involving three 
things: “(1) The attitude of beings dis- 
posed to consider in a thoughtful way 
the problems and subjects that come 
within the range of one’s experiences, 
(2) knowledge of the methods of logical 
inquiry and reasoning, and (3) some 
skill in applying those methods” 
(pp. 5-6). The problems of the study 
are stated to be: 


“1. To develop and present materials 
and illustrative teaching procedures 
which may be used effectively by the 
teacher of upper-grade elementary, sec- 
ondary, and college students to cultivate 
a spirit of inquiry and to stimulate 
growth in ability to think critically. 

“2. To evaluate the effectiveness of 
these materials and teaching procedures. 

“3. To ascertain whether or not there 
is a relationship between ability to think 
critically and certain other factors such 
as intelligence, reading ability, patterns 
of interest values, home background, and 
sex, and to determine whether these 
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factors are significantly associated with 


amount of gain on the critical thnk 


tests after receiving special instructio 
in critical thinking” (p. 10). 

Chapter II is a sixty-page “Reviey 
of Research Related to the Problem’: 
this research is analyzed under nine head. 
ings with a summary for each. For ex. 
ample, in summarizing the studies “Cop. 
cerning Training to Think Critically and 
Transfer of Training to Think Critic. 
ally,” the statement is made: 


A student does not tend to develop 1 
general disposition to consider thought- 
fully the subjects and problems that 
come within the range of his experi- 
ence, nor is he likely to acquire knowl 
edge of the methods of logical inquiry 
and reasoning and skill in applying these 
methods, simply as a result of his having 
studied this subject or that. There is 
no evidence that students acquire skill 
in critical thinking as a necessary by- 
product of the study of any given sub- 
ject. 
subject or project can be so taught as 
to put pupils on guard against hasty 
generalizations, contradictory assertions, 
and the uncritical acceptance of author. 
ity. Thus, transfer of training from 
the study of logical reasoning and 
methods of evaluating the adequacy ol 
evidence in a subject matter field such 
as geometry or general science can be 
brought about, but it does not occur 
automatically. 


This paragraph is arresting for two 
reasons: First, it corroborates the state 
ment made by the Curriculum Committee 
of the St. Louis schools in its formu 
lation of general principles in 1925: 
“Transfer of training is neither auto- 
matic nor inevitable.” Second, it tends 
to discredit certain recent demands of 
a Navy official that all young people 
study mathematics and science in order 
to be ready to solve the problems of war. 
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The experiment itself involved four 
sperimental twelfth-grade groups and 
four control groups, each taught by a 
lifferent teacher. These pupils were in 
two high schools in different cities. All 


Ppupils were tested at the outset; next, 


the experimental groups were instructed 
in critical thinking, upon a plan and 
with materials furnished by the author, 
vhile the control groups followed their 
regular curricula. ‘Then followed the 
retests, and somewhat later, another 
evaluation. For estimating the improve- 


*Bment in critical thinking the author used 
tests of his own devising. 


were reached 
Most interesting is the 


Fourteen conclusions 


critically) was significantly greater than 
that made by the control groups. An- 
other is “the aspect of critical thinking 


-fwhich appears most susceptible to gen- 
‘Bcral improvement is the attitude of be- 


ing disposed to consider in a thought- 
ful way the problems and subjects that 


,fcome within the range of one’s experi- 
. Bence.” 


There is a bibliography of 340 titles, 
and there are appendices containing 
samples of the instruments used in the 
experiment. 

To the casual reader the volume would 
be more convincing if it presented the 


; tests, teaching units, and other instru- 


ments in full, excepting only the Otis 


,f ests and similarly well-known items. To 
_ save space, only samples are shown. 


The volume touches but lightly on 


.—hat is probably the most crippling 


obstacle to scientific attitude — the 
affective bias. It is probable that more 
people are shunted away from the truth 
by the thorns of an unwelcome conclu- 


.f sion than by lack of facts and logic. 
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Officials who are confronted with cur- 
riculum problems will get a helpful ori- 
entation from the reading of this book. 

Heser Hinps Ryan 
New York University 
& 
Ritter, E. L., and Shepherd, L. A. Methods 
of Teaching in Town and Rural Schools. 


New York: Dryden Press, 1942. 490 pp. 
$2.40. 


Out of long experience in the Exten- 
sion Service of the Iowa State Teachers 
College and in summer session classes 
with pre-service and in-service teachers 
the authors have developed this text- 
book in teaching methods. It is written 
explicitly for teaching situations which 
operate under the traditional subject 
matter type of curriculum—in which 
“the course of study usually directs 
them (the teachers) to teach subjects, 
so many pages in a textbook, a given 
number of problems, or stated activi- 
ties” (p. 85). 

For such teaching situations the ma- 
terial is appropriately developed. Chap- 
ters on reading, communication skills, 
mathematics, social studies and the arts, 
present a wealth of specific suggestions 
and devices for schoolroom use. Each 
chapter is followed by study-questions 
covering the “facts” presented, “prob- 
lems” provocative of discussion concern- 
ing these facts, and questions as to 
the “personal reactions” of those read- 
ing the textbook. An annotated bibli- 
ography offers opportunity for further 
reading upon the subject of the chapter. 
The whole constitutes a compact, de- 
tailed course in the techniques of sub- 
ject matter teaching. 

The organization of all the chapters 
follows substantially the same pattern. 
Fach is introduced with a statement 
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of general principles related to the sub- 
ject under consideration, a brief his- 
tory of former practices in teaching it, 
and a summary of the present trends 
in methods. ‘The more detailed dis- 
cussion which follows is divided into 
two sections, methods appropriate to 
primary grades, and those for grades 
above the primary. 

In the chapter on reading the sec- 
tion devoted to primary grades dis- 
cusses reading readiness briefly and gives 
a few suggestions as to means of build- 
ing concepts and enriching vocabulary. 
A check list of evidences of reading 
readiness is provided for the teacher’s 
The role of the room library and 
of the bulletin board in vitalizing pri- 
mary reading is well handled and many 
practical suggestions make this one of 
the most useful portions of the chapter. 
Oral reading in the later grades is pre- 
sented through the “laboratory plan” 
which is recommended as effective in 
developing interest and skill and as a 
means of breaking down the old turn- 
by-turn method of reading aloud. Some 
consideration is given also to the recrea- 
tional aspects of silent reading, but the 
major emphasis in these grades is laid 
upon work-type reading skills. 


use. 


The chapter on communication skills 
is one of the most valuable in the book. 
While it does not adequately develop the 
many possible inter-relations of oral and 
written language with other fields of the 
curriculum it does emphasize the social 
rather than the formal aspects of com- 
munication. The formal techniques of 
English are presented in a simple, rea- 
sonable way which will help the teacher 
to attain the goal suggested by the 
authors: “Above all, pupils should 


realize that technical language is a part 
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of their everyday existence; that it ; 
something to be used by them as oft 
as they talk or write; and especial 
that it is not difficult” (p. 171). 

In the chapter on mathematics ¢ 
section on “Beginning Number” is ful} 
and ably handled. The teacher is givg 
help in identifying pupils’ pre-scho 
number experiences and is provided wit 
suggestions for a wide variety of actiy; 
ties for first graders which will tend t 
defer too early introduction of abstra 
drill on combinations. For the lat 
grades, however, the treatment of t 
arithmetical processes is so exhaustive 
detailed as to imply that the teacher’ 


Recognition, by the child, of the nee 
for arithmetic in concrete situation 
and his desire to learn mathematica 


presentation of materials in “units” i 
advocated, and the usual units are sug- 


gested. 


The development of pupils’ ability ani ' 


desire to participate in meeting the mf. 
mediate and future problems of com 
munity living, their sensing of the inter 
dependence of those engaged in different 
lines of work, and their learning to live 


ings, are cited as the desirable objec 
tives of social studies teaching at the 
primary level. 
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In the sections designed for later 
ades, however, the emphasis swings 
ack to the mastery of set-out-to-be- 
arned factual material, and history 
; tnd geography textbooks—rather than 
fullfhe life going on about him—are the 
give hild’s source of knowledge. 

choi Geography is developed as a separate 
witgubject and its limitless extent and in- 
relations are stressed in the intro- 
uctory passage. The paragraph closes 
ith the warning, “And unless the sub- 
ect matter is kept very close to the 
pupils’ experiences from the beginning, 
can easily become just something to 
her'fbe memorized; and not something to be 
shodfived and assimilated” (p. 374). Yet, 
ith the rich geographic resources of 
owa at hand, the authors use for illus- 
rative purposes an eleven-page outline 
of a unit for eighth grade, entitled “A 
tudy of Certain Phases of the Eco- 
homic, Social and Cultural Importance 
of New York City Today with His- 
orical Backgrounds,” and the only spe- 
ific reference to its relationships— 
social, and cultural—with 
he pupils’ own lives and experiences is 
nodggiven under “Appreciations”: “Realiza- 
izetion of the part New York City plays 
The our daily life through the radio and 
» j@ewspapers” (p. 378). 

sug The reader searches in vain for some 
ying together, at least, of relation- 
ships between the child’s life and inter- 
ests and the great food markets of New 
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ter- 20 cHort to secure this can be found in 


il the illustrations offered. 


liveg Only in the chapters on the arts and 
nd-§°" science does one find mention of the 
jec- child’s own environment and its poten- 
thef'al learning resources. In the section 
m “Acquiring Art as a Language” 
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(written by Professor John W. Horns) 
the community as a source of art stimu- 
lation is discussed at some length. The 
teacher is urged to “make a thorough 
survey of all the resources of the com- 
munity which may be used to promote a 
finer appreciation of art.” 

A unit on the conservation of wild life 
suggests, also, ways in which children 
may actually make active contribution 
to the improvement of life in their own 
community. But even in this chapter, 
the teacher is to determine “for herself 
«hat undertaking to use. She will have 
little trouble in finding lists of them 
suitable for different times of the year.” 
Is not the children’s eager curiosity 
about the teeming life of woods and 
lakes sufficient selection? 
Their intense interest in automobiles and 
airplanes and the multifold mechanical 
devices of modern living adequate stim- 
ulation? All the pulsing, engrossing 
life of the farms and communities among 
which these children live leads them to 
questioning and exploration. Cannot 
the school tap these resources, and make 
its science—and its geography, its his- 
tory, its mathematics—live for children? 

It is undeniable that thousands of 
schools are hampered by outmoded 
courses of study and by the educational 
conservatism of their patrons, that the 
masses of teachers inadequately 
equipped for effective utilization of the 
resources offered by their communities. 
Any treatise on teaching methods for 
such schools must recognize their limi- 
tations and must begin at the level where 
teachers are able to understand and to 
perform. But it must also help those 
teachers to see beyond that level—to 
develop greater insight into children’s 
living and learning, and to become aware 


source for 


are 
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of the educational potentialities of the 
local environment, and to increase their 
power to utilize those potentialities for 
better serving of children’s educational 


needs. 


Even within the confines of a set-out- 
to-be-learned course of study, coopera- 
tion in selecting points of emphasis and 
interpretive activities is possible. Ad- 
justments of assignment requirements 
can be made for the slow child, enrich- 
ment offered to the able child. Teacher 
and pupils can work out together the 
responsibilities and privileges of day by 
day cooperative living in the schoolroom. 

Teachers need stimulation in seeing 
these possibilities, and help in making 
them function in the classroom. The 
methods textbook which stops short of 
such stimulation and such aid fails to 
fulfill its purpose as a tool for the im- 
provement of instruction. 


GENEVIEVE BowEN 

Rural Supervisor 

Bucks County, Pennsylvania 
& 


Wesley, Edgar Bruce. Teaching the So- 
cial Studies. Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Company, 1942. 652 pp. $3.00. 


The author is here presenting a dis- 
cussion of school problems created by 
the setting-up-in-advance of subject 
matter to be taught to the pupil. He 
accepts this as the desirable procedure 
and goes into elaborate detail describing 
techniques for determining the content 
of the curriculum and methods and de- 
vices for getting the selected content 
over to the pupil. He is discussing the 
subject centered school. 

The child has no significant part in 
determining what he shall study. The 
curriculum is chosen for him. 
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Thus one may conclude that the cy 
rent events that deserve attention in th 
school are those that are related to ¢} 
curriculum. 

This principle of selection has two aj 
vantages. In the first place, it insure 
that the teacher will select for atte 
tion only those events that have ped 
gogical or psychological values becays 
of their .onnection with the curriculy 
Thus the class that is studying the prob 
lem of succession in the Roman Empir 
or the abdication of Charles V of Spui 
may well note the more recent abdics 
tion of Edward VIII of England. | 
other words, there should be a tangibl 
connection between the classwork ani 
the current event. 

In his professional setting, however 
the teacher must give major attentio—[, 
to the tasks of selecting curricular m:| 
terials and presenting them to his pupil 
through appealing methods. 

The teacher who carries the typicd 
load cannot be expected, however, to pre 
pare unit after unit. He must have help 
Fortunately, he can find it in several di 
rections. (1) Month after month Socidff 
Education and other magazines contail 
specific descriptions of classroom pro 
jects, outlines of content, and procedures 
These sources of teacher aid should ly 
carefully and systematically exploited. 


Here the author goes on with seven other 
suggestions for securing ready-mat! 
units to be used in the classroom. Hav: 
ing done this he states that the cor 
scientious teacher will “seldom accept # 
ready-made unit for use without mod: 
fication.” 


Much discussion is devoted to the sig 
nificance of the textbook in the condut! 
of the school. 


In reality the textbook is a very com 
pact and somewhat complicated produc! 
the most expeditious use of which rt 
quires considerable skill. Some of iti 
most helpful features require explant 
tion and drill if they are to yield mati 
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Since so much time and 


mum values. 
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interest in the pupils. The resource- 


ie attention are devoted to textbooks the ful teacher finds and uses as many in- 
: th teacher should see that pupils learn how centives as possible. He appeals to 
“E to utilize them most advantageously. pride, ambition, fear of blame, love of 
oad Any extensive use of the lecture method praise, and such other characteristics as 
a tends to substitute the teacher for the are designed to lead to effort. 
ster textbook. It is a rare teacher who is At certain spots in the book inter- 
ede able to present day by day a better syn- ti Stadia : 
- thesis of content than that contained in cstmg sae ce “ss wenerrened seems 
me any one of several texts. about to emerge. For illustration: under 
sal Therefore the readiest solution for a the topic “Social Learning” the author 
npir situation in which the teacher is plac- presents the idea of learning as the pro- 
Spaigy ‘26 too much emphasis upon the textbook cess of interaction between the child and 







is probably not the withdrawal of the 
text but the generous and numerous in- 
crease in supplementary references, maps, 
and materials. 


If the reader is concerned to discover 


the environment. One wonders how the 
author can reconcile the implications 
of this natural way of learning with the 
formal concept of the school as pre- 
sented in the book. Again, in the chapter 


by what process learning occurs most 
ffectively, or what place the develop- 
nent of socially useful skills has in the 
chool program, he finds disappointment 
n the point of view presented. The old 
qmoncept of additive learning and piece- 

peal drill is constantly implied in fre- 
'Buently recurring statements. 










“Democratic Teaching and Learning” 
the author makes such statements as the 
following: 


r ma 


The teaching of democracy involves the 
practice of democracy. The three nec- 
essary steps are: (1) a clear and tangible 
conception of democracy, (2) a suitable 





Almost any teacher can confirm the 
pupil’s belief in democracy by having 
him salute the flag and repeat pledges; 


curriculum of content, activities, and ex- 
periences, (3) the wholehearted practice 
in the school, students, faculty, and ad- 
ministration. 


ld bm almost any teacher can convince the z 
ed. | Pupil of the wisdom of society’s attitude The author condemns autocratic ad- 
toward the insane; almost any teacher can ministration both as it applies to the 
other conduct profitable drills on map exer- school executive in his relationship to 
madi cises and the use of the index. Far teachers, curriculum, and plant, and to 
ag OP SR, Bongh fe sequen Se Gee a, teacher in his relationship to the 
con 8 with the issues that are yet unsettled. Js. H h h 1 
It is in this area that the most skillful PUPS: *t€ Says that the problem of 
ept teaching is required. democratising the school should become 
modi# The names of countries, cities, and the major consideration of administra- 
rs definitely specified places seems to tors, supervisors, teachers, and pupils. 
e sige largely a matter of giving them some pe finds it difficult to reconcile the 
im significance and then repeating the names . . . 
nducil thesis here presented with the idea of 
that are to be learned. : ‘ , . 

The ability to glance hastily over a subject matter arbitrarily set up in ad- 
com P888age and spot the relevant points vance and presented to the children by 
-oduey ° 8° fundamental in reading that the means of methods and devices chosen to 
au — should provide drills for the pur- insure its mastery. 

t itt , 
he All methods either provide for or pre- In the preface the author states that 


mati 





suppose attempts by the teacher to arouse 





these three chapters were added in his 
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revision of the book. This reader is left 
with the feeling that they do not belong 
in the book. It would be interesting to 
see the author start with the theses pre- 
sented in these three chapters and go 
the full way in describing the kind of 
school living that would be necessary to 
insure these objectives. This treatment 
would necessitate a radically different 
emphasis from that presented in the 
greater part of the book. 

The book contains carefully prepared 
bibliographies at the close of each chap- 
ter. It reveals the careful research that 
entered into its construction. 

Etta Rose BatLey 
Maury School 
Richmond, Virginia 
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NOTES 


The eighteenth annual celebration of 
Negro History Week takes place Feb- 


ruary 7-14. The schools will have the 
opportunity to demonstrate what they 
have learned from the study of the 
race during the year. Nothing at the 
present time can do more good than a 
national demonstration of what the 
Negro has done to advance democracy. 
This will be the central thought of The 
Negro History Bulletin throughout the 
year and the outstanding feature of 
the Negro History Week Posters. For 
further details write the Association of 
the Study of Negro Life and History, 
1538 Ninth Street, Northwest, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Through the cooperation of the Col- 
lege of Education, the School of Archi- 
tecture and Allied Art, the College of 
Engineering and assisting public schools, 


EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


and with the assistance of grants-in-g 
from the Alfred P. Sloan Foundati 
Inc., the University of Florida has , 
dertaken an experiment in applied eg 
nomics. The object of this experime 


-is to discover: First, whether sche 


instruction in concepts and methods q 
improving housing conditions will act 
ally improve housing conditions in th 
community; and, second, to measy 
quantitatively the extent of such change 
if any. 

From time to time progress report 
and significant statements concerning 
the project will be furnished all inte 
ested. Inquiries and requests for pub 
lication should be addressed to the Qj 
erating Committee of the Sloan Proje¢ 
in Applied Economics, Room 3817, P. } 
Yonge Building, University of Florid 
Gainesville, Florida. 

With the great war effort, there i 
increased interest in questions pertain 
ing to Vocational Education. Two book 
have come recently which may contribut 
to thinking in this field: 


Aiken, C. C. Teacher Training for I 
dustry. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1942. 143pp. $1.25. 

Laleger, Grace Elizabeth. The Vocatie 
Interests of High School Girls. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 194 
102pp. $1.60. 


Much interest has been awakened if 
things Russian, including the language 
One evidence of this is two new books 
by Anna H. Semeonoff. These are: 
A First Russian Reader and A Nea 
Russian Grammar, published this yeat 
by E. P. Dutton & Company of New 
York. They are priced respectively 
$1.25 and $1.95. L.C.M. 











